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FOREWORD 


This  series  has  been  designed  primarily  to  give  a  sound  intro¬ 
duction  to  history  to  juniors  who  will  later  make  a  more  serious 
study  of  the  subject.  But  the  books  also  contain  sufficient 
information  to  supply  a  broad  outline  of  history  for  the  more 
backward  pupils  in  senior  schools. 

History  is  not  the  mere  sifting  of  dry  bones.  It  forms  a  living 
part  of  ourselves.  In  the  series  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
interpret  in  an  interesting  way  the  spirit  of  man’s  unceasing 
attempts  at  the  “  adventure  of  living.”  The  future,  moreover, 
is  shaped  by  the  past.  In  the  words  of  Marvin,  “  The  stream 
which  bears  us  on  from  the  infinite  behind  us  will  not  slack  its 
course  .  .  .  the  stream  is  unbroken  and  the  past  lives  on.” 

Care  has  been  taken  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  policy 
of  teaching  world  history  and  that  of  confining  history  teach¬ 
ing  to  our  own  national  story,  and  to  mix  social  and  political 
history  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  in  con¬ 
nected  and  intelligible  sequence.  Everyday  life  through  the 
ages — conditions  of  home  life,  education,  work  and  amuse¬ 
ments — has  been  simply  and  picturesquely  described  so  as  to 
arouse  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the  pupils.  Further,  the 
lives  of  famous  men  have  been  used,  whenever  possible,  as  the 
centre  of  wider  movements  and  changes  in  which  they  were 
involved. 

To  avoid  the  common  fault  of  attempting  too  much,  the 
number  of  “  stories  ”  has  been  confined  to  approximately 
twenty-five  a  year.  These  stories  may  form  the  basis  of  a 
history  syllabus. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  the  prime  motive  in 
the  illustration  of  the  series  is  to  supplement  the  text  in 
providing  that  historical  atmosphere  which  is  so  important  a 
factor  in  modern  history  teaching.  The  simple  time-charts 
are  intended  to  develop  a  sense  of  sequence  in  history,  to 
serve  as  a  framework  for  more  detailed  knowledge,  and 
(particularly  in  the  earlier  books)  to  give  a  brief  and  easily 
comprehended  summary  of  what  has  been  learned. 

E.  DAVIES. 
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CHAPTER  I 


The  People  who  lived  in  Egypt,  the  Land 


of  the  Pyramids 


N  ages  long  ago,  man  discovered  how  to  make 


JJL  a  fire,  to  make  the  dog  his  faithful  friend, 
to  grow  corn,  to  get  milk  from  the  cow,  to  build 
warm  wooden  houses,  to  weave  and  spin,  and  to 
make  the  boat  and  the  wheel.  He  learned  all 
this  while  yet  his  tools  were  of  stone.  These 
tools,  however,  were  very  useful,  and  in  time 
came  to  be  exceedingly  well  made. 

We  cannot  tell  when  or  how  metal  was  first 
found  or  came  to  be  used  for  man’s  purposes. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  discovery  of 
copper,  the  first  metal  so  far  as  we  know  to  be 
used  by  man,  was  purely  by  accident. 

Perhaps  the  discovery  was  made  in  this 
manner.  A  Stone  Age  hunter,  overtaken  by 
night,  made  a  fire,  partly  to  warm  himself,  partly 
to  scare  off  wild  beasts.  In  order  to  protect  it 
from  the  wind,  he  built  it  round  with  stones 
which  he  found  lying  near. 

In  the  morning  he  was  surprised  to  see, 
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among  the  ashes  of  the  fire,  a  flat,  reddish  mass 
of  something  which  glittered  in  the  sun.  Pick- 
ing  it  up,  he  found  that  it  was  no  stone,  for  he 
could  bend  it  without  breaking  it. 

It  was  copper,  for  the  stones  round  the  fire 
were  copper  ore.  The  heat  of  the  fire  had 


Bronze  Tools  and  Weapons. 


melted  the  metal,  and  it  had  run  out  of  the 
stone. 

He  told  his  friends,  and,  after  many  attempts, 
they  began  to  make  copper  tools  and  copper 
weapons.  Long,  long  after  this,  it  was  found 
that,  if  copper  was  mixed  with  another  metal 
called  tin,  it  became  harder.  This  mixed  metal 
we  to-day  call  bronze. 

Look  at  the  picture  of  this  great  building, 
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Courtesy  of  1  [Buffalo  Museum  of  Science. 

The  Great  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

very  broad  at  the  foot  and  tapering  to  a  point 
at  the  top.  It  is  called  a  pyramid.  There  are 
so  many  pyramids  in  Egypt  that  the  country  is 
called  the  Land  of  the  Pyramids. 

They  were  built  by  the  early  kings  of  Egypt, 
who  were  sometimes  called  Pharaohs,  a  word 
meaning  “  the  big  house.” 

See  how  huge  the  Pyramid  is,  and  how  small 
the  people  who  are  walking  in  front.  Those  big 
stones  were  shaped  by  men  who  used  bronze 
chisels.  When  the  Pyramids  were  built,  the  great 
age  of  metal  had  begun  ! 
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PICTURE  WRITING 

Poor  old  Stone  Age  man  had  learned  very  early 
how  to  speak,  but  though  he  had  lots  of  words, 
he  could  not  write  them  down.  People  began 
to  write  by  drawing  little  pictures  like  this  : — 


The  first  man  is  holding  his  hands  down  to 
show  there  is  nothing  in  them.  The  second 
man  is  pointing  to  his  mouth  and  the  tent. 
The  picture  means,  cc  Nothing  to  eat  in  the 
tent,55  or,  “  We  are  starving.  Send  us  some 
food.55  Many  -backward  people,  like  some  of 
the  Indians  of  America,  still  write  like  this. 

The  people  of  Egypt  were  great  picture-writers. 
They  began  by  using  pictures  as  signs  for  words. 
The  old  kings  liked  to  call  themselves  “  Mighty 
Bull 55  and  wrote  it  down  like  this 


On  the  left  is  a  picture  of  the  bull,  while  on  the 
right  is  that  of  a  man’s  strong  arm. 
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The  next  picture  is  taken  from  a  very  old 
Egyptian  stone  : — 


It  means  that  a  great  conqueror,  who  is  often 
shown  as  a  bull,  is  breaking  down  the  strong 
wall  of  one  of  the  towns  of  his  enemies  and 
treading  on  their  dead  bodies. 

The  early  Egyptian  sign  for  a  house  was  n> 
and  their  sign  for  God  was  .  When  they 
wanted  a  name  for  a  church  or  temple,  they 
drew  this  GO  ,  which  meant  the  house  where 
God  lived.  Again,  their  sign  for  a  servant  was 
y  ,  so  that  ‘J  J  meant  “  the  servant  of  God,” 
or  a  priest. 

They  then  began  to  use  pictures  for  sounds. 
If  we  were  to  write  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Egyptians,  instead  of  putting  down  the  word 
“  Rugby  ”  we  should  draw  two  little  pictures. 
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The  first  would  be  a  mat  or  a  rug,  and  the 
second  a  bee. 


After  many  years  the  Egyptians  went  a  step 
further  and  made  an  alphabet,  but  instead  of 
letters  they  still  used  little  pictures,  although 
much  simplified.  One  of  the  last  queens  of 
Egypt  was  Kleopatra,  or  Cleopatra,  and  this 
is  how  the  Egyptians  would  write  her  name 


KL  EOPATRA 


D 


But  you  cannot  write  unless  you  have  some¬ 
thing  to  write  with  and  to  write  on,  so  the 
Egyptians  made  pens,  ink  and  paper.  Those 
clever  men  of  Egypt  used  pointed  reeds  for  pens, 
and  split  river  reeds  for  paper.  By  mixing  the 
soot  from  their  black  chimneys  with  gum,  they 
made  ink.  Try  writing  with  the  same  kind  of 
pen  and  ink  as  the  Egyptians  used. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  ARITHMETIC 


The  Stone  Age  man  counted  on  his  fingers. 
The  Egyptians  counted  on  paper,  and  counted 
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in  tens.  This  was  the  beginning  of  arithmetic, 
the  arithmetic  you  do  in  school.  They  became 
so  clever  in  writing  and  in  arithmetic  that  the 
children  had  to  go  to  school  to  learn  all  that 
had  been  found  out  about  these  things. 


Courtesy  of  British  Museum.']  [ Photo  by  Mansell. 

Egyptian  Writing  on  Papyrus,  and  Folded  Letter. 


The  Egyptians  wrote  the  numbers  1  to  9  like 

this II, 

II  II  III  III  llll  in 


I,  It 


II,  III.  Ill 


Ten  was  written  as  D  ,  a  hundred  as  <£  > 
a  thousand  as  |  ,  ten  thousand  as  'j  ,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  as  ^  .  For  1935  they  would 
write  : —  „  „  _  _  _ 

f  CQQGfr  n  || 
k  ee<2Q^nn  in 
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Let  us  see  now  if  we  can  read  this  old  picture¬ 
writing  of  Egypt  : — 


The  picture-writing  means  that  the  king  of 
Egypt,  under  the  protection  of  the  hawk  god, 
has  won  a  great  victory  in  war  and  brought 
back  four  hundred  thousand  cows,  four  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand  goats,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  captives. 

HOMES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS 

The  rich  men  of  Egypt  also  learned  how  to 
make  their  homes  beautiful.  Some  of  their 
furniture  was  made  of  carved  wood,  gold  and 
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ivory,  while  around  their  houses  they  had  gardens 
with  pretty  flowers. 

They  liked  music  and  played  on  the  harp, 
the  pipe  and  the  lute,  while  the  children  had 
many  kinds  of  toys.  In  their  houses  were 
beautiful  vases  and  other  ornaments,  for  the 
Egyptian  potters  were  clever. 

The  Egyptians  also  had  doctors,  and  doctors, 
of  course,  often  give  people  medicine.  They  had 
many  kinds  of  medicine,  and  an  Egyptian 
mother,  if  her  boy  had  been  naughty  and  eaten 
too  much,  would  give  him  castor  oil,  just  as 
your  mother  would  do  to-day. 

Like  the  people  of  the  later  Stone  Age,  nearly 
all  the  Egyptians  were  farmers.  But,  besides 
wheat  and  barley,  they  grew  peas,  beans, 
onions,  lettuce,  grapes,  pomegranates  and  figs. 
In  addition  to  the  cow,  they  had  ducks,  geese 
and  pigeons. 

In  the  big  granaries  where  they  kept  their 
corn  there  were  mice,  and,  of  course,  cats  to 
catch  them.  They  also  kept  bees,  which  gave 
them  honey. 

The  later  Stone  Age  man  had  learned  how  to 
make  a  boat.  His  boat,  however,  was  small, 
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From  a  Drawing  in ]  [the  Science  Museum,  South  Kensington . 

Egyptian  Ship. 


and  he  could  use  it  only  on  the  rivers.  The 
Egyptians  made  the  first  sea-going  ships,  in 
which  they  could  go  to  strange  and  far-away 
countries.  Thus  these  other  countries,  some  yet 
in  the  Stone  Age,  were  able  to  copy  many  of 
the  clever  things  which  the  Egyptians  had 
learned  to  do. 

When  you  see  pictures  of  the  Pyramids,  think 
what  a  wonderful  people  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were — who  could  use  metals  so  well,  who  could 
write  with  pen,  ink  and  paper,  who  could  make 
their  homes  beautiful,  do  arithmetic,  make  medi¬ 
cines,  and  sail  across  the  seas  in  ships. 


— 


-  , 

Specially  drawn  by ] 


At  School  in  Babylon 


[Cyril  Cowell. 
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EXERCISES 

1.  Make  a  list  of  some  things  man  had  learned  to  do  when 
his  tools  were  made  of  stone. 

2.  Find  out  what  tools  a  builder  uses  to-day  in  building 
(a)  a  brick  house,  (b)  a  stone  house.  What  are  they 
made  of?  Of  what  were  the  tools  made  which  the 
Egyptians  used  in  building  the  Pyramids  ? 

3.  Make  a  little  drawing  showing  that  you  have  no  money  ; 
that  you  are  happy  ;  that  you  have  a  pain  in  your  arm. 
Could  you  ca]l  this  writing  ? 

4.  Look  at  the  picture  Rugby.  Make  up  some  more  names 
like  this. 

5.  Write  down,  using  the  Egyptian  picture  alphabet,  the 
following  words  : — 


PAT 

TAPE 

RAT 

TRAP 

LEO 

LATE 

POLE 

ROPE 

and  any  other  words  that  you  can  make  out  of  the  word 
Cleopatra. 

6.  Write  down  the  present  year  in  Egyptian  numerals. 

7.  Name  some  of  the  things  of  which  a  picture  of  the 
Pyramids  will  henceforth  remind  you. 


Wooden  Toys  of  Ancient  Egypt 
recently  discovered 

igegjg  {»)  Movable  Bread  Kneader 
(2)  Crocodile  with  movable  jaws 


CHAPTER  II 


Hammurabi,  the  King  of  the  Men  who  lived 
in  the  Land  of  the  Two  Rivers 


THE  BABYLONIANS 


^  II' THE  men  who  built  the  Pyramids  lived  on 
JL  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Nile.  They 
worshipped  the  Sun  God  Ra,  and  Osiris,  the 
God  of  the  Life-giving  River,  because  the  sun 


and  the  waters  of  the  river  made  their  crops 
grow.  When  people  in  other  countries  were 
starving  through  famine,  there  was  always  corn 
in  Egypt. 

In  a  country  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Egypt 
were  two  other  great  rivers.  They  flowed  near 
each  other,  and  were  called  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates.  The  land  through  which  they 
flowed  was  called  the  “  Land  of  the  Two 
Rivers.55  Here  lived  another  wonderful  people 
called  the  Babylonians.  From  these  people,  and 
from  the  Egyptians,  men  all  over  the  world 
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received  new  ideas,  and  learned  how  to  make 
new  things. 

The  Babylonians,  like  all  other  people  in  the 
world,  had  at  first  only  stone  weapons  and 
tools.  They  too,  however,  like  the  Egyptians, 
learned  the  use  of  copper  and  bronze,  and  how 
to  make  sea-going  ships  and  to  write.  But 
though  at  first  they  wrote  by  means  of  pictures, 
they  did  not  use  pen,  ink  and  paper,  as  the 
Egyptians  did.  Their  writing  was  done  on  clay. 

This  is  how  a  Babylonian  would  send  a  letter 
to  his  friend.  With  a  reed  or  small  piece  of 
wood,  he  would  make  or  scratch  pictures  on  a 
small  tablet  of  wet  clay  and  then  bake  it  in  an 
oven.  When  it  was  quite  hard  he  would  give 
it  to  a  runner  to  take  to  his  friend.  Ask  your 
teacher  to  give  you  some  clay  and  to  teach  you 
to  write  in  the  Babylonian  way. 

Most  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  Land  of 
the  Two  Rivers  were  farmers  like  the  Egyptians, 
but  the  great  rains  did  not  make  the  Two 
Rivers  overflow  their  banks  as  they  did  the 
good  river  Nile.  Canals  had  to  be  made  all 
over  the  country  to  carry  the  water  to  the 
lands  of  the  farmers. 
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THE  LAWS  OF  HAMMURABI 

Have  you  heard  the  story  of  Abraham  ? 
There  was  a  great  king  of  Babylon  named 
Hammurabi,  who  lived  at 
the  same  time  as  Abra¬ 
ham.  He  was  a  great 
lover  of  peace.  That  his 
people  might  not  fight 
or  quarrel  he  made  wise 
laws  to  prevent  disputes 
or  injustice.  These  laws 
of  Hammurabi  have  been 
found  written  on  a  big 
stone  eight  feet  high. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  it. 

You  cannot  read  the 
writing,  but  look  at  the 
top  of  the  picture. 

Hammurabi  is  standing  with  his  hands  together, 
and  sitting  in  front  of  him  is  Shamash,  the  great 
Sun  God  of  Babylon,  who  is  giving  the  laws  to 
him.  This  is  Hammurabi’s  way  of  telling  his 
people  that  the  laws  are  God’s  laws  and  must 
be  obeyed. 
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Though  the  laws  were  on  the  whole  just, 
there  were  some  which  we  should  think  very 
cruel.  If  a  man  knocked  out  another  man’s 
eye  or  tooth,  one  of  his  own  was  taken  out. 
This  was  known  as  the  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  If  a  man  struck  his 
father,  his  right  hand  was  cut  off.  If  a  house 
fell  in  and  killed  a  man  living  in  the  house, 
the  man  who  built  the  house  was  put  to  death. 
Or  if  the  man’s  son  was  killed,  the  builder’s  son 
also  must  die. 

Less  cruel  was  the  law  that  if  a  farmer  did 
not  keep  the  canal  banks  on  his  land  in  repair, 
and  in  consequence  another  farmer’s  oxen  or 
sheep  were  drowned  or  his  corn  spoilt,  the  first 
farmer  had  to  give  his  own  animals  and  corn 
to  the  farmer  who  had  suffered  loss  through  his 
fault. 


IN  THE  CITY  OF  BABYLON 

Let  us  pretend  that  we  are  in  the  city  of 
Babylon  on  a  very  busy  day.  There  stands  the 
great  palace  of  Hammurabi,  and  out  of  the  big 
gates  we  can  see  a  man  running.  He  is  a 
king’s  messenger,  and  in  that  little  bag  by  his 
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side  is  a  letter  to  an  officer  far  down  the  river, 
telling  him  to  punish  robbers  who  have  driven 
some  gardeners  away  from  their  land. 

Many  of  the  men  walking  in  the  streets  are 
merchants  and  traders.  They  wear  bracelets 
from  which  hang  beautifully  carved  seals  for 
marking  letters  and  other  articles. 

All  the  carts  in  the  streets  are  drawn  by 
donkeys,  and  we  can  see  a  caravan  of  about  a 
hundred  of  these,  with  packs  on  their  backs 
containing  grain  and  dates  from  the  big  ships 
of  Egypt. 

As  we  walk  along,  we  notice  that  the  people 
begin  to  run  towards  the  Market  Square.  When 
we  reach  the  square,  we  see  in  the  middle  of  a 
big  crowd  some  “  wild  mountain  men,”  and 
with  them  the  great  wonder,  “  the  animal  of  the 
mountains.”  This  is  what  has  made  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  run,  for  they  have  never  seen  the  animal 
before.  It  is  our  old  friend  the  horse  !  Soon 
he  will  be  drawing  the  war  chariots  of  Egypt  ! 

There,  too,  in  the  square  are  some  people 
selling  eggs.  They  count  them,  not  in  tens  like 
the  Egyptians,  but  in  dozens.  So  do  we  to-day, 
for  we  learned  the  trick  of  counting  things  in 
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dozens  from  the  Babylonians.  That  is  why  we 
have  twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  why  our 
day  is  divided  into  twenty-four  hours,  or  two 
parts  of  twelve  hours  each. 

AT  SCHOOL  IN  BABYLON 

We  follow  some  children  and  find  that  they 
are  going  to  afternoon  school.  As  they  enter 
the  school  door,  the  doorkeeper  marks  a  clay 
register,  and  the  small  children  go  to  one  room 
and  the  big  children  to  another. 

From  a  big  box  they  each  take  a  ball  of  soft 
clay  which  they  roll  out  into  a  neat  slate  or 
tablet.  The  lesson  is  a  writing  lesson,  so  we 
see  the  smaller  children  making  little  wedge- 
shaped  marks  like  this  ]HfJ  with  their 

reed  stylus  or  pen,  while  the  older  boys  are 
copying  out  a  proverb  hanging  on  the  wall. 
We  ask  the  teacher  to  read  it  to  us,  and  the 
meaning  is  :  cc  He  who  excels  in  tablet- writing 
shall  shine  like  the  sun.” 

It  soon  becomes  dark.  Two  men  on  a  high 
building  are  looking  at  the  stars.  They  are  two 
famous  astronomers  of  Babylon.  One  asks  the 
other  the  time,  and  we  hear  the  answer,  “  Ten 
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hours  and  twenty  minutes.”  Not  only  have  the 
Babylonians  learned  to  divide  the  day  into  two 
parts  of  a  dozen  hours  each,  but  they  have 
learned  to  divide  the  hour  into  sixty  minutes  ! 

How  different  was  this  great  city  of  Babylon 
from  the  little  lake  village  that  then  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  in  England  !  But  to-day 
Babylon  is  only  a  ruin  covered  with  sand,  and 
where  the  little  lake  village  stood  is  the  great 
and  mighty  city  of  London. 


EXERCISES 

1.  What  was  the  “  Land  of  the  Two  Rivers  55  ?  Write  down 
in  capital  letters  the  names  of  the  rivers. 

2.  Make  a  clay  tablet,  then  shape  a  pen  like  those  used 
by  the  Babylonians  out  of  a  piece  of  wood,  and  try  to 
write  as  the  Babylonians  did.  Begin  by  making  strokes 
like  those  on  p.  26. 

3.  Write  down  four  of  Hammurabi’s  laws. 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  would  have  seen  in 
Babylon  on  a  very  busy  day  when  Hammurabi  was 
king  ? 

5.  How  did  the  Babylonians  count  ?  Do  we  count  some 
things  in  the  same  way  to-day  ?  What  other  things  have 
we  learned  from  the  Babylonians? 


CHAPTER  III 

How  King  Minos  ruled  in  Cnossus 

THE  AEGEANS 


DO  you  know  what  a  legend  is  ?  It  is  a 
story  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  father  to  son  from  very  early  times.  A 
race  of  people  called  the  Greeks  was  the  first 
to  put  many  old  legends  into  writing. 

Some  of  the  Greek  legends  were  about  a 
people  known  as  the  Aegeans,  who  lived  in  the 
islands  and  coast  lands  to  the  south  and  east  of 
Greece.  These  Aegeans  were  a  very  clever  and 
highly  civilised  people  while  yet  the  Greeks  were 
wandering  savage  tribes. 

It  was  chiefly  through  the  Aegeans  that  the 
Greeks  learned  how  to  become  civilised,  and  their 
civilisation  lasted  long  after  that  of  the  Aegeans 
had  vanished. 

The  Aegeans  knew  how  to  use  metals  ;  could 
build  even  more  beautiful  palaces  than  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians  ;  could  make  pretty 
ornaments  of  ivory  and  gold  ;  had  big  sea-going 
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The  Throne  Room  (reconstructed)  at  Cnossus. 
ships  ;  and  could  write.  But  while  we  can  read 
the  writings  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
we  cannot  as  yet  read  those  of  the  Aegeans. 

Some  day  I  am  sure  we  shall,  and  then  we 
shall  learn  a  great  deal  more  about  this  ancient 
people.  All  that  we  know  about  them  to-day  is 
through  legend,  and  from  the  remains  of  their 
old  buildings  and  some  of  the  beautiful  things 
they  made. 

They  built  some  wonderful  cities,  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  of  which  was  Cnossus  on  the 
island  of  Crete.  There  at  one  time,  according 
to  the  legends,  lived  in  a  stately  palace  King 
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Minos,  lord  of  Crete  and  of  all  the  Aegean 
islands. 

We  know  a  great  deal  about  this  city  and 
palace,  because  parts  of  them,  which  had  been 
gradually  covered  over  in  the  course  of  years, 
have  been  excavated,  and  can  be  seen  to-day. 

The  palace  had  marble  steps,  a  large  throne- 
room  with  beautiful  pictures  painted  on  the 
walls,  big  living-rooms  where  the  lords  and 
ladies  dined  and  where  King  Minos  received  his 
guests,  and  also  bathrooms. 

But  most  wonderful  of  all  perhaps  were  the 
big  roomy  cellars  underneath  the  palace.  There 
in  great  jars  the  King  kept  his  corn  and  also 
his  wine,  oil  and  honey. 

THE  STORY  OF  THESEUS 

Now  it  is  about  something  that  is  said  to 
have  happened  in  the  big  cellars  under  the 
palace  at  Cnossus  that  a  wonderful  legend  has 
come  down  to  us  through  the  Greeks. 

King  Minos,  the  story  says,  was  a  sea  king 
who  had  conquered  Greece,  and  of  whom  the 
Greeks  were  very  much  afraid.  The  Greek  poets 
tell  us  that  every  year  he  made  the  people  of 
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Athens  send  him  seven  of  their  most  beautiful 
girls  and  seven  handsome  youths. 

These  left  Greece  in  a  little  ship  with  black 
sails,  amidst  great  sorrow,  for  the  people  knew 
that  they  would  never  come  back  again.  It 
was  believed  that  when  they  arrived  in  Cnossus 
they  were  led  down  into  dark  underground 
caverns  known  as  the  Labyrinth,  where  lived  a 
dreadful  monster,  half-man,  half-bull — the  Mino¬ 
taur.  Once  in  the  Labyrinth  no  one  could  find 
his  way  back,  so  that  all  who  went  down  were 
killed  and  eaten  by  the  Minotaur. 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  Greece  a  brave 
handsome  youth  named  Theseus,  the  son  of 
the  King  of  Athens.  He  hated  to  see  the 
beautiful  maidens  and  youths  being  sent  year 
after  year  to  feed  the  dreaded  Minotaur  of 
Cnossus,  so  he  offered  to  go  instead  of  one  of 
the  chosen  young  men. 

When  he  arrived  at  Cnossus  he  begged  King 
Minos  to  let  him  be  the  first  to  be  thrown  to 
the  beast.  This  King  Minos  promised  to  do. 

But  while  Theseus  was  visiting  the  palace,  he 
was  seen  by  Ariadne,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
King  Minos,  who  fell  in  love  with  the  hand- 
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some,  brave  young  Greek.  That  night  she 
visited  him  in  prison,  gave  him  a  magic  sword 
to  kill  the  Minotaur,  and  a  “  clue  of  thread  ” 
so  that  he  could  find  his  way  back  from  the 
winding,  dark  passages  and  caverns  of  the 
Labyrinth. 

The  next  evening  the  guards  took  him  to  the 
Labyrinth.  Leaving  his  companions  behind,  he 
went  down  alone,  down,  deep  down,  ever  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  right  and  the  left,  until  at  last  he 
saw  the  dreaded  beast,  waiting  for  him  in  the 
shadow  of  a  great  cliff.  A  shudder  passed  through 
Theseus’  body  as  he  saw  for  the  first  time  this 
weird  creature,  half-man,  half-bull,  but  with  the 
teeth  of  a  lion,  with  which  to  tear  his  prey. 

Then  began  the  great  fight.  At  first  the 
Minotaur  rushed  at  Theseus  with  a  terrific  roar, 
but  Theseus  jumped  aside  and  wounded  him  on 
the  knee.  Amid  the  bellows  and  the  cries  of 
the  monster  the  desperate  struggle  continued  for 
hours,  until  at  last  Theseus  seized  the  monster’s 
horns,  and  plunged  his  sword  into  his  hairy 
throat. 

Weary  and  faint,  his  hand  still  clutching  the 
clue  of  thread,  Theseus  stumbled  back  to  the 
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mouth  of  the  Labyrinth,  where  he  was  met  by 
Ariadne,  to  whom  he  feebly  whispered,  “  It  is 
done.’5 

Ariadne  led  him  silently  back  to  the  prison, 
quietly  opened  all  the  doors,  and  set  the  other 
Greek  prisoners  free.  Together  they  all  fled 
to  the  little  black-sailed  ship,  in  which  they 
escaped  safely  to  Naxos,  where  Ariadne  and 
Theseus  were  married. 

WHAT  WE  SAW  IN  THE  CITY  OF  CNOSSUS 

That  is  the  story  told  by  the  poets,  but  is  it 
true  ?  It  is  quite  true,  certainly,  that  Greek 
slaves  were  sent  to  Cnossus.  Let  us  suppose, 
then,  that  we  visited  Cnossus  ever  so  long  ago 
to  see  how  the  people  lived  there  and  to  find 
out  perhaps  what  happened  to  the  Greek  slaves. 

We  are  allowed  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
great  King  Minos  and  his  officers,  as  he  looks 
down  from  the  palace  walls  upon  the  town 
below.  In  it  there  live  merchants,  traders, 
sailors,  potters,  metal  workers,  painters  and 
many  other  kinds  of  workmen. 

Presently  the  King’s  favourite  potter  brings 
him  a  vase,  four  feet  high,  on  which  there  is  a 
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Remains  of  Store  Room  at  Cnossus  containing  Large  Jars 
and  Secret  Lockers  for  Valuables. 

beautiful  picture  of  Egyptian  lotus  flowers.  One 
of  his  artists  then  presents  to  him  a  dainty  little 
figure  carved  in  ivory  and  gold. 

It  is  a  model  of  a  goddess  holding  in  each 
hand  a  golden  serpent,  which  coils  about  her 
arms  up  to  the  elbow.  The  King  likes  it  and 
pats  the  artist  on  the  back.  He  is  in  a  good 
humour,  for  this  is  a  feast  day  in  the  city. 

Below  in  the  streets  crowds  of  people  march 
along  singing  and  shouting,  while  a  little  to  the 
left  sports  are  being  held.  From  the  walls  and 
steps  of  the  palace  a  great  crowd  of  lords  and 
ladies  are  looking  at  the  people  and  the  sports. 
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The  ladies  have  wavy  hair,  and  pretty  dresses 
— the  latter  prettier  even  than  the  dresses  of  the 
women  of  to-day.  They  are  cheering  their 
champions,  who  are  wrestling  with 
fierce  wild  bulls  or  boxing.  Many 
of  those  who  wrestle  with  the  wild 
bulls  are  women. 

Then  we  notice  there  is  great 
excitement,  for  coming  into  the 
harbour  is  the  pretty  little  ship 
from  Greece  carrying  the  slaves 
for  King  Minos.  Slowly  and  sadly 
the  slaves  walk  up  to  the  palace 
and  are  brought  before  the  King. 

He  is  struck  by  the  proud 
bearing  of  one  of  the  youths, 
whom  he  challenges  to  fight  one  of  the  wild 
bulls.  The  youth  accepts,  and  throws  the  fiercest 
of  the  bulls,  which  so  pleases  Minos  that  he 
sets  him  and  his  companions  free.  From  this 
perhaps  grew  the  story  of  the  Minotaur. 

For  many  years  after  the  time  of  Minos  the 
Greeks  traded  with  the  Aegeans  and  learned 
much  from  them.  But  a  sad  time  came  for 
Cnossus,  when  the  Aegean  power  began  to 
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decline.  At  last  happened  the  crowning  calam¬ 
ity.  The  palace  and  city  of  Cnossus,  along 
with  other  cities  in  Crete,  were  burnt;  by  whom 
we  do  not  know. 

The  palace  was  never  rebuilt.  This  was  the 
end  of  Aegean  civilisation  in  the  island  of  Crete. 
What  happened  to  all  the  people  we  do  not 
know,  but  some  escaped  into  Egypt  and  other 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  some  the  Greeks  took 
away  as  slaves. 

We  should  like  to  know  more  about  the 
Aegeans,  but  we  must  wait  until  some  clever 
man  finds  out  how  to  read  their  writing. 


EXERCISES 

1 .  What  is  a  legend  ?  Do  you  know  any  legends  besides 
the  one  about  the  Minotaur  ?  Write  down  the  names 
of  all  the  legends  you  know. 

2.  Draw  a  picture  of  the  Minotaur. 

3.  We  say  that  the  Aegeans  were  very  clever  people.  Name 
some  of  the  clever  things  they  could  do. 

4.  Make  a  model  of  the  palace  of  King  Minos  as  you  imagine 
it.  Remember  that  all  the  big  cellars  were  underground. 
Place  little  models  of  the  lords  and  ladies  on  the  terraces 
and  roof,  to  watch  the  bull-fight  below.  Put  a  little 
paper  crown  on  the  head  of  King  Minos. 

5.  The  names  of  three  people  have  been  given  in  this 
chapter.  Write  out  those  names  and  say  who  they  were. 
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How  the  Greeks  captured  Troy  with  the 
aid  of  a  Great  Wooden  Horse 


YOU  have  just  read  of  one  great  city  of 
long  ago  that  was  burnt.  This  chapter  tells 
you  of  another  city  that  met  with  the  same 
fate. 

The  city  of  Troy  stood  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
about  three  hundred  miles  away  from  the  island 
of  Crete.  It  was  a  strong  city  just  like  Cnossus, 
and  the  people  had  learned  to  trade,  to  build 
beautiful  houses,  and  to  do  nearly  all  the  things 
the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  could  do,  though 
we  cannot  say  for  certain  that  they  could  write. 

There  is  a  famous  Greek  poem  called  the  Iliad, 
written  by  a  poet  named  Homer,  which  tells  the 
story  of  how  the  Greeks  took  and  burnt  Troy. 
The  story  is  not  altogether  true. 

Like  the  legend  of  the  Minotaur,  however,  it 
helps  us  to  understand  the  early  life  of  the  Greeks, 
how  they  fought  and  traded,  and  how  the 
wonderful  things  known  to  the  people  of  Asia 
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and  Africa  became  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
were  passed  on  to  us. 

Here  is  a  part  of  the  story  as  told  in  the  Iliad. 
In  the  city  of  Troy  at  a  certain  time  there  lived 
a  king  named  Priam.  This  king  had  two  sons, 
Hector,  famed  for  his  bravery,  and  Paris,  famed 
for  his  strength  and  beauty. 

Three  goddesses  quarrelled  as  to  which  of  them 
was  the  most  beautiful.  They  decided  to  descend 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Ida,  where  Paris  could 
judge  between  them. 

Playfully  they  threw  a  golden  apple  to  Paris, 
asking  him  to  return  it  to  the  one  that  found  the 
greatest  favour  in  his  eyes.  Each  goddess  in  turn 
tried  to  bribe  him. 

One  promised  him  power,  the  second  wisdom, 
and  the  third  that  he  should  gain  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  Paris  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  third,  and  to  her  he  handed  the 
golden  apple.  From  that  day  the  two  goddesses 
who  had  offered  power  and  wisdom  became, 
through  him,  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  city  of 
Troy. 

Not  long  after  this,  Paris  left  Troy  and  sailed 
to  the  land  of  Greece.  Now  the  land  of  Greece 
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was  divided  into  many  small  states,  each  ruled 
over  by  a  king.  During  his  visit  he  went  to  the 
court  of  Menelaus,*  the  King  of  Sparta,  whose 
wife  Helen  was  famed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  land  for  her  beauty.  Then  Paris  did 
a  wicked  thing.  He  made  Helen  leave  her 
husband  and  return  with  him  to  Troy. 

The  flight  of  Helen  greatly  angered  Menelaus, 
and  he  sought  the  help  of  his  brother,  King 
Agamemnon,  and  of  many  of  the  other  rulers 
of  Greece.  Two  of  the  famous  Greeks  who 
came  to  his  aid  were  Ulysses,  renowned  for  his 
wisdom,  and  Achilles,  noted  for  his  bravery.  A 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  one  thousand  one 
hundred  ships,  were  soon  ready  ;  and  thus 
began  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Trojans. 

The  warriors  of  Troy  were  led  by  Hector,  the 
courageous  son  of  King  Priam,  and  for  ten  long 
years  the  Greeks  tried  in  vain  to  take  the  city. 

One  day  Achilles  fought  Hector  before  the 
walls  of  Troy,  killed  him,  tied  his  feet  together, 
and  dragged  him  behind  his  chariot  to  his  tent. 
That  night,  King  Priam,  broken-hearted,  crept 


*  Pronounced  as  “  many  lay  us.” 
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out  of  the  city,  went  to  Achilles’  tent,  and 
begged  for  the  body  of  his  son. 

Achilles  took  pity  on  the  weeping  old  man 
and  told  him  to  take  his  son  away.  Brave 
Hector’s  body  was  met  inside  the  gates  by  all 
the  people  of  Troy,  who  carried  the  body  to  a 
great  pyre  of  scented  wood,  where  it  was  burnt 
and  the  ashes  placed  in  a  golden  urn. 

But  the  war  went  on.  Paris,  the  second  son 
of  King  Priam,  though  brave,  was  lazy  and 
indifferent.  Then,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war, 
a  great  tragedy  befell  the  Greek  army.  Paris 
slew  the  brave  Achilles  with  an  arrow  from  his 
bow,  thus  avenging  his  brother’s  death. 

Broken-hearted  and  almost  in  despair,  the 
Greeks  decided  to  return  home.  But  before 
going  they  made  up  their  minds  to  make  one 
more  desperate  attempt  to  capture  Troy. 

They  built  a  great  wooden  horse,  inside 
which  they  hid  some  soldiers,  and  dragged  it 
up  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  Leaving  it  there, 
they  returned  to  the  shore,  placed  all  their 
belongings  on  board  the  ships,  weighed  anchor, 
and  pretended  to  sail  away.  They  were  eagerly 
watched  from  the  walls  of  Troy  by  the  Trojans, 


The  Trojans  dragged  the  Massive  Wooden  Horse  within  the  Gates. 
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who  were  convinced  that  the  hated  Greeks  were 
at  last  departing. 

With  wild  cries  of  joy  the  Trojans  rushed  out 
of  the  city,  seized  the  massive  horse  the  Greeks 
had  left  behind,  and  dragged  it  well  within  the 
city  gates,  where  they  left  it  standing.  But  alas ! 
when  darkness  fell,  the  Greek  ships  turned  back 
to  the  shore,  and  all  the  soldiers  disembarked 
again. 

Silently  they  marched  up  to  the  city  gate. 
When  the  signal  was  given  that  they  were 

ready,  the  hidden  Greeks  leapt  out  of  the 
hollow  horse  and  opened  the  gates  for  their 

comrades  to  swarm  inside. 

Then  followed  a  terrible  scene.  Troy  was 
sacked  and  burnt,  and  nearly  all  the  men  of 

Troy  were  put  to  the  sword.  Paris  had  died 

before  the  fall  of  the  city. 

After  some  more  fighting,  the  Greeks  became 
masters  of  the  Aegean  lands.  They  did  not, 
however,  destroy  everything.  They  learned  all 
that  the  Aegeans  knew,  became  more  learned 
and  clever,  built  beautiful  cities,  wrote  wonder¬ 
ful  poems,  and  were  soon  the  most  civilised 
people  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
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Specially  reproduced']  [  from  Greek  vase  painting. 


A  Shoemaker’s  Shop  in  Ancient  Greece  :  Lady  being 
measured  for  Pair  of  Shoes. 


EXERCISES 


1.  What  was  the  Iliad  ? 

2.  Write  down  the  names  of  the  King  of  Troy  and  his  two 
sons.  Give  also  the  names  of  the  Greek  leaders. 

3.  Why  did  the  Greeks  go  to  war  with  the  Trojans  ? 

4.  Look  at  the  picture  on  p.  42.  Who  are  the  people  in 
this  picture,  and  what  is  happening  ? 

5.  Print  on  a  blank  map  Egypt,  Cnossus,  Troy,  Athens 
and  Aegean  Sea. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Story  of  the  Phoenician  Sailors  and 
Merchants,  and  of  our  Alphabet 


^PHE  Greeks  learned  much  from  those  who 
JL  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  the  Two  Rivers 
and  of  the  Aegean  lands.  Perhaps,  however, 
they  learned  more  from  the  fearless  Phoenician 
sailors  than  from  any  other  people. 

The  Phoenicians,  who  occupied  the  land  to 
the  north  of  Palestine,  were  great  traders,  and 
took  their  wares  to  Egypt,  Babylon,  Canaan, 
Africa,  Spain,  and  even  to  our  own  island  of 
Britain. 

They  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians  how  to 
make  glass  and  alabaster  bottles,  rich  blue  dishes, 
bright  ivory  combs,  and  silver  and  gold  plates. 

In  the  land  of  the  Two  Rivers  they  had  seen 
palaces  and  beautiful  temples.  When  they  came 
home  they  built  palaces  and  temples  like  them  ; 
and  some  of  these  palaces  and  temples  were  even 
better  built  than  those  of  Egypt  and  Babylon. 
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Most  of  them  were  in  the  two  coast  cities  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon. 

The  Phoenicians  were  also  great  carvers  of  ivory 
ornaments,  and  painters  of  vases.  On  their 
ornaments,  vases  and  plates  they  painted  or 
carved  palm  trees,  lotus  flowers,  hunting  scenes, 
and  the  winged  horse  and  the  sphinx  —  nearly 
all  of  which  were  copied  from  Egypt  and  the 
land  of  the  Two  Rivers. 

On  their  shores  were  millions  of  little  shells, 
containing  a  liquid  from  which  they  made  a 
purple  dye.  With  this  they  dyed  their  famous 
purple  cloth,  which  at  that  time  was  worn  by 
many  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Even  to-day 
we  still  speak  of  kings  and  queens  as  being 
“  clothed  in  purple.’5 

On  the  mountain  slopes  of  their  land  grew 
cedar  trees,  the  famous  “  Cedars  of  Lebanon,” 
which  were  used  for  the  building  of  shrines  and 
temples. 

In  their  ships  they  sailed  to  Greece  and  other 
lands,  where  they  sold  their  carved  ivory  combs, 
blue  vases,  painted  and  carved  plates,  and  glass 
bottles. 

So  wonderful  was  the  workmanship  that  the 
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Greeks  wished  to  learn  how  to  make  beautiful 
things  for  themselves,  and  they  began  to  copy 
the  work  of  the  Phoenicians 
and  others. 

They  tried  hard,  and  after 
a  long  time  had  passed,  at 
last  learned  to  paint,  carve, 
and  make  things  far  more 
beautiful  than  those  brought 
into  their  country  from  other 
lands.  By  the  time  a  few 
hundred  years  had  come 
and  gone,  the  Greeks  had 
built  some  of  the  finest 
temples  and  palaces,  and  carved  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  statues,  that  the  world  has  ever 


An  Ancient 
Phoenician  Comb. 


seen. 


HOW  WE  GOT  OUR  ALPHABET 

Though  we  must  be  thankful  to  the  Phoenicians 
for  teaching  the  Greeks  how  to  build  palaces  and 
temples  and  to  make  useful  and  beautiful  things, 
we  must  remember  that  perhaps  their  best  gift 
to  the  Greeks  was  their  alphabet. 
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An  alphabet  is  the  name  given  to  the  letters 
of  a  language  taken  in  order,  like  A,  B,  C,  and 
so  on. 

The  Phoenicians  were  busy,  hard-working 

traders,  who  did  much 
writing,  kept  accounts, 
and  had  no  time  to 
write  in  the  slow  way 
of  the  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians.  So  after 
many  years  they  made 
a  simpler  alphabet  of 
their  own,  by  means  of 
which  they  were  able 
to  write  their  letters 
much  more  quickly  and 
to  keep  their  accounts 
better. 

The  clever  Greeks  also 
in  time  came  to  use  an 
alphabet  so  much  like  that  of  the  Phoenicians 
that  some  learned  people  believe  that  they  adopted 
it  from  the  Phoenicians. 

Others  again  think  that  both  the  Greeks  and 
the  Phoenicians  obtained  their  alphabets  from 


PHOENICIAN 

EARLY  GREEK 

WRITING  RJGHTTO  L£FT 

LATER  GREEK 

EARLY  LATIN 

LATER  LATIN 
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A 
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15 

E 

How  our  Alphabet  came 
to  Us. 
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earlier  civilised  peoples.  We  have  already  read 
about  some  of  these  early  peoples. 

The  later  Greek  alphabet,  which  differed  in 
some  ways  from  the  early  Greek  and  Phoenician 
alphabets,  should  be  very  interesting  ter  us 
because  our  own  alphabet  comes  from  it.  It 
happened  in  this  way. 

The  Romans  took  most  of  their  alphabet  from 
the  Greeks,  though  in  the  course  of  time  it 
underwent  many  changes  in  the  form  of  its 
letters.  And  the  alphabet  we  use  to-day,  that 
in  which  this  book  is  printed,  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  later  Roman  alphabet,  though,  of 
course,  the  Romans  wrote  by  hand  only,  for 
they  had  no  printing  machines. 

HOW  CARTHAGE  WAS  BUILT 

On  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  the  Phoenicians 
built  a  great  city  called  Carthage,  where  many 
of  them  settled.  This  is  the  story  of  how 
Carthage  is  said  to  have  been  built. 

When  the  King  of  Tyre  died  he  left  a  young 
son  Pygmalion  and  a  beautiful  daughter  named 
Elissa,  who  married  a  wealthy  Phoenician  noble. 
On  his  father’s  death  Pygmalion  became  king. 
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He  grew  jealous  of  his  sister’s  rich  husband  and 
killed  him. 

This  made  Elissa  so  unhappy  that  she  decided 
to  go  away  to  a  far  country  where  she  would 
never  see  her  brother  again.  When  Pygmalion 
heard  this  he  sent  his  officers  with  a  fleet  of 
ships  to  the  town  where  Elissa  lived  to  bring 
her  and  his  brother-in-law’s  treasure  to  Tyre. 

Elissa  prevented  his  getting  the  treasure  by  a 
trick.  She  caused  a  number  of  bags  to  be  filled 
with  sand  and  stones,  and  the  sailors,  believing 
them  to  be  filled  with  the  treasure,  carried  them 
on  board  the  ships. 

But  the  real  treasure  was  already  hidden  in 
other  parts  of  the  ships.  When  the  ships  had  sailed 
far  from  land,  Elissa  made  the  sailors  throw 
the  sacks  with  the  sand  and  stones  into  the  sea. 

This  made  the  officers  afraid  to  go  back  to 
Pygmalion,  for  they  thought  that  the  real 
treasure  had  gone. 

So  they  sailed  away  with  Elissa  to  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  where  they  were  joined  by  eighty 
maidens.  From  there  they  went  on  to  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  where  they  built  a  town,  which 
afterwards  became  the  great  city  of  Carthage. 
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DARING  PHOENICIAN  SAILORS 

The  Phoenician  sailors  were  very  bold  and 
daring.  They  sailed  through  the  narrow  passage 
which  connects  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  which  we  to-day  call  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  brought  back  silver 
from  Spain  and  tin  from  Britain.  Men  of  other 
countries  were  afraid  to  go  on  these  outer  seas, 
as  they  thought  that  strange  gods  from  the  skies 
would  kill  them. 

At  one  time  a  famous  sailor  of  Carthage 
named  Hanno  sailed  with  many  ships  down  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
three  thousand  miles.  So  far  as  we  know,  he 
was  the  first  man  to  sail  in  these  seas.  He  said 
that  at  night  he  could  hear  the  beating  of 
drums  and  the  sounding  of  trumpets,  while 
flames,  from  man-made  fires,  lit  up  the  sky. 
Several  times  he  tried  to  land,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  forest  fires. 

He  did,  however,  land  on  one  island,  where 
he  saw  what  he  thought  were  wild,  hairy  men 
and  women.  He  captured  a  few,  intending  to 
take  them  back  with  him,  but  these  poor 
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gorillas  (for  such  they  really  were)  died  before 
he  reached  Carthage.  To  prove  to  his  people 
that  he  had  seen  them,  he  brought  horhe  their 
skins,  which  were  placed  in  the  chief  temple  at 
Carthage. 

In  their  two  chief  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
the  Phoenicians  lived  in  beautiful  homes.  But 
though  they  were  clever  and  brave,  they  had 
few  friends  among  other  peoples. 

Yet  they  undoubtedly  did  spread  the  learning 
and  culture  of  the  East  not  only  to  Greece,  but 
also  to  other  cities  and  lands. 


EXERCISES 

1.  Write  down  the  names  of  some  of  the  different  peoples 
from  whom  the  Greeks  learned  many  useful  things. 

2.  Write  down  some  of  the  wonderful  things  the  Phoenicians 
could  do. 

3.  Name  some  of  the  countries  with  which  the  Phoenicians 
traded,  and  say  what  they  brought  back  from  two  of 
these  countries. 

4.  On  the  same  map  as  you  used  in  the  last  lesson,  put  in 
the  names  :  Mediterranean,  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
Carthage,  Tyre,  Sidon. 


Specially  drawn  by ] 


[Cyril  Cowell. 


Phoenicians  Making  Dye. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


How  Solomon  the  King  of  the  Jews  built  a 
Temple  to  Jehovah  the  true  God 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS 

TO  the  south  of  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  to  the  west  of  the  River 
Jordan,  there  was  a  land  called  Canaan.  In  the 
hilly  parts  of  this  land  lived  a  great  people, 
called  the  Hebrews  or  Jews,  from  whom  we 
have  learned  about  our  God,  the  God  whom  all 
Christians  worship  to-day. 

You  have  already  read  that  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  the  Sun  God  Ra,  and  Osiris,  the  God 
of  the  River  Nile,  and  that  the  Babylonians 
worshipped  Shamash,  the  Sun  God  of  Babylon. 
These  are  only  three  of  the  many  gods  (and 
goddesses)  worshipped  in  long  ago  days. 

The  Hebrews  (or  Jews)  gave  up  believing 
in  many  gods — gods  of  things  like  the  sun, 
the  moon,  rivers,  mountains,  wisdom,  war — and 
taught  that  there  was  one  God  only.  God, 
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they  said,  was  all-powerful,  all-knowing,  just  and 
merciful  ;  and  every  man  must  keep  His 
commandments. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  is  told  in  the  Old 
Testament.  In  the  time  of  Hammurabi, 
Abraham,  with  his  household  and  followers, 
who  came  to  be  known  as  Hebrews,  left  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  and  after  long  wandering, 
settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Later,  a  great-grandson  of  Abraham,  Joseph, 
was  sold  to  the  Egyptians  by  his  brothers,  who 
had  become  jealous  of  him. 

During  a  time  of  famine  in  their  own  land, 
Joseph’s  brethren  went  to  buy  corn  from  Egypt, 
where,  to  their  astonishment,  they  found  that 
their  brother  was  the  greatest  man  in  the 
country  next  to  the  Pharaoh  or  King. 

Joseph  forgave  his  brothers  the  injury  they 
had  done  him,  and  sent  them  back  to  bring 
their  father  Jacob  and  all  his  people  to  live  in 
the  land  of  Goshen  in  Egypt. 

They  lived  there  for  many  years,  and  grew  in 
number.  Long  after  Joseph’s  death,  a  new 
Pharaoh  who  “  knew  not  Joseph  ”  became  King 
of  Egypt.  He  disliked  the  Hebrews,  treated 
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them  cruelly,  and  made  them  slaves  to  the 
Egyptians. 

After  years  of  slavery,  they  were  delivered  by 
a  great  leader  named  Moses,  who  led  them 
across  the  Red  Sea  to  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
where  they  wandered  for  many  years. 

During  their  stay  in  Sinai,  they  were  given  the 
Ten  Commandments. 

THE  HOLY  TEMPLE 

At  last  the  Hebrews  were  led  by  Joshua  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  a  land  long  promised  them 
by  God.  There,  under  a  great  king,  David, 
they  had  to  fight  hard  against  a  people  whom 
they  called  Philistines. 

These  Philistines  were  really  an  Aegean  people 
who  had  founded  a  colony.  The  land  in  which 
they  lived  is  now  known  to  us  as  Palestine. 

David  defeated  the  Philistines  and  took  the 
strong  city  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  so  thankful  to 
God  for  his  victories  that  he  wished  to  build 
Him  a  beautiful  temple  to  which  all  the  Jews 
could  come  to  worship  Him. 

But  God,  who  is  not  a  God  of  War,  but  a 
God  of  Peace,  would  not  allow  David  to  build 
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View  of  Part  of  a  Reconstruction  of  Jerusalem,  showing 
Solomon’s  Temple. 

it,  because  he  had  been  a  warrior  king  and  a 
“  man  of  blood.”  To  David,  however,  was 
born  a  wise  and  noble  son,  Solomon,  whom 
God  allowed  to  build  His  Holy  Temple. 

Neither  Solomon  nor  any  of  the  Hebrews 
knew  how  to  build  beautiful  buildings,  so  Solo¬ 
mon  made  friends  with  Hiram,  the  Phoenician 
King  of  Tyre.  The  Phoenicians,  as  you  have 
read,  knew  how  to  build,  and  they  brought 
cedar  trees  from  Lebanon,  and  gold  and  ivory, 
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to  Jerusalem,  where  the  Holy  Temple  was  to 
be  built. 

Every  piece  of  timber  and  every  stone  was 
shaped  before  it  was  brought  to  the  city,  so 
that  the  Temple  was  built  without  hammering, 
sawing,  or  noise  of  any  kind.  When  it  was 
finished,  people  wondered  at  its  beauty.  Here, 
from  all  over  the  land,  Jews  came  to  worship 
the  one  God,  whom  they  called  Yahveh  or 
Jehovah. 

The  Jews  have  handed  down  to  us  the  Old 
Testament,  which  contains  not  only  the  history 
of  their  race  but  also  all  that  they  knew  about 
God.  The  Old  Testament  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Holy  Bible. 

The  Temple  that  Solomon  built  has  been 
destroyed,  but  this  good  and  Holy  Book  received 
from  the  Jews  is  one  of  the  greatest  treasures 
we  have  in  our  country  to-day. 

EXERCISES 

1 .  What  very  often  causes  a  famine  ? 

2.  Why  did  Solomon  ask  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  to  help  him 
to  build  the  Temple  ? 

3.  Suppose  you  are  one  of  Hiram’s  servants,  and  describe 
the  building  of  the  Temple. 


CHAPTER  VII 


How  the  Greeks  played  and  how  Pheidippides 


won  the  Crown  of  Olives 


WE  VISIT  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES 


OU  will  often  hear  about  the  Greeks  in 


1L  your  History  lessons,  because  we  have 
learned  so  much  from  them.  The  Greeks  learned 
much  from  Eastern  lands  and  from  Egypt,  but 
they  also  did  a  great  deal  of  thinking  for 
themselves. 

The  people  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Eastern 
lands  were  ruled  by  Pharaohs  and  Kings,  who 
often  treated  them  cruelly.  They  never  took 
any  part  in  governing  their  own  countries,  and 
never  even  thought  of  doing  so. 

The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  loved  to  be 
free  and  to  take  some  part  in  the  government 
of  the  land.  For  this  reason  their  country  came 
to  be  divided  up  into  many  little  city-states. 

In  one  way  this  was  a  good  thing,  but  in 
another  way  it  was  bad.  Very  often  there 
were  serious  quarrels  between  the  states. 
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Again,  when  the  country  was  attacked  by  an 
outside  enemy,  such  as  the  Persians,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  the  states  to  combine  to  oppose 
the  invader. 

Once  every  four  years  there  was  peace 
throughout  the  whole  of  Greece,  when  the  states 
became  reunited  as  one  happy  family.  This 
was  during  the  Festival  of  the  Olympic  Games. 

During  this  period  of  peace  no  one  might 
hinder  people  going  to  or  coming  from  the 
Olympic  Games.  If  anyone  did  so,  he  was 
severely  punished  by  his  own  state. 

These  games  were  held  in  the  pleasant  green 
valley  of  Olympia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus,  the  mountain  of  the  gods. 

Let  us  go  back  nearly  three  thousand  years, 
pretend  that  we  are  Greeks,  and  hurry  with  the 
crowds  to  watch  these  wonderful  games.  We 
have  to  arrive  early,  for  the  games  start  soon 
after  sunrise.  We  stand  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  as  the  dawn  breaks,  the  green  valley  slowly 
shows  itself  below  us. 

As  the  mist  clears  we  can  see  to  the  west  a 
large  group  of  buildings,  on  the  south  side  of 
which  runs  a  long  colonnade. 
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As  all  the  people,  both  competitors  and  spec¬ 
tators,  are  hurrying  to  this  spot,  let  us  go  with 
them  to  see  what  is  to  be  found  there. 

What  magnificent  buildings  we  can  see  in  the 
great  paved  square,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the 
Altis!  There  stands  the  most  imposing  building 
of  all,  the  pillared  temple  of  Zeus,  the  King- 
God. 

At  the  present  moment  the  young  men  who 
are  going  to  run,  the  judges  and  other  officers, 
are  all  inside  attending  the  morning  service. 

Let  us  peep  in.  There  at  the  western  end 
we  can  see  the  throne  and  image  of  the  great 
Zeus,  who  is  God  of  the  Games.  In  the  centre 
we  can  see  the  ivory  table  on  which  lies  the 
Olive  Crown,  ready  for  the  victor  of  to-day’s 
race.  Outside  the  temple  we  count  the  beauti¬ 
fully  carved  pillars,  six  on  each  side  running 
east  and  west,  and  thirteen  on  each  side  running 
north  and  south. 

A  little  distance  away  stands  the  temple  of 
Hera,  the  Queen  of  Zeus.  Though  smaller  than 
the  temple  of  Zeus,  the  temple  of  Hera  con¬ 
tains  many  beautiful  statues,  which  crowds  of 
people  are  now  admiring. 
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But  what  are  those  twelve  buildings  like  little 
temples,  that  stretch  along  the  whole  north  side 
of  the  Altis  ?  We  are  told  they  are  the 
Treasure  Houses,  or  the  Treasuries,  each  of 
which  has  been  built  by  a  different  city  state, 
to  hold  the  thank-offerings  or  presents  to  Zeus 
made  by  grateful  citizens  and  successful  com¬ 
petitors. 

Besides  the  temples  there  are  also  the  official 
buildings,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  square  building 
near  the  temple  of  Hera,  where  the  visitors  to 
the  races  are  received.  There  are  also  many 
altars  where  sacrifices  may  be  offered. 

But  we  must  not  linger  any  more,  as  the  races 
will  be  starting  soon  and  we  want  to  see  what 
lies  outside  the  Altis.  We  have  no  time  to 
visit  the  square  building  for  boxing  and  wrest¬ 
ling,  nor  the  Council  Hall,  as  we  want  to 
examine  the  Stadium,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  track  for  the  foot  races. 

How  beautifully  green  the  track  looks  !  So  it 
should  be,  since  the  races  are  held  in  the 
pleasant  month  of  June,  and  the  track  has 
been  well  cared  for  in  preparation  for  this  great 
day. 
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The  Stadium  receives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
word  stadion ,  a  measure  of  nearly  two  hundred 
and  three  yards.  This  is  the  length  of  the 
track,  and  its  width  is  about  thirty-five  yards. 
The  starting  point  for  the  races  and  the  goal 
or  finishing  point  are  marked  by  white  lime¬ 
stone  thresholds. 

THE  RACE 

The  service  at  the  temple  must  be  over,  for 
the  people  are  now  rushing  towards  us  to  take 
their  places  on  each  side  of  the  Stadium  ready 
for  the  runners  to  come. 

Out  of  a  small  gate  in  the  side  of  the  Altis 
first  emerge  the  presidents,  who  take  up  their 
places  near  the  finishing  point  at  the  east  side 
of  the  Stadium.  Then  come  the  officers,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  the  rules  of  the 
contests  are  obeyed,  and  that  every  competitor 
is  fairly  treated. 

With  a  thrill  the  people  see  the  young  men 
with  their  white  tunics  and  bare  legs  emerge 
from  the  gate  into  the  Stadium.  A  mighty 
cheer  breaks  forth  from  the  crowd,  which 
continues  while  the  officers  are  busy  dividing 
the  runners  into  groups,  for  the  race  will  be 
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run  in  groups  or  “  heats/5  four  men  to  each 
heat. 

While  the  men  for  the  first  heat  are  waiting 
for  the  start,  a  deadly  silence  falls  on  the 
Stadium.  How  serious  the  runners  look  as  they 
brace  themselves  for  their  great  effort  ! 

At  a  sign  from  an  officer  a  herald  places  a 
trumpet  to  his  lips,  blows  a  sharp  blast,  and 
away  they  go,  with  the  speed  of  arrows. 


Specially  drawn  fry] 


The  Great 
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They  have  to  run  the  length  of  the  course 
six  times  each  way.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
length  or  “  lap  ”,  Pheidippides  the  Athenian  is 
leading  ;  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  lap,  Dienekes 
the  Spartan  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth, 
Pheidippides  leaps  past  Dienekes  at  the  goal  and 
wins.  How  the  Athenians  jump  into  the  air 
and  cheer  ! 

But  there  are  four  more  heats  before  the  final. 
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The  four  heats  are  run,  and  at  last  comes  the 
final  race. 

How  excited  the  crowd  is  as  the  five  heat 
winners  toe  the  line  for  this  last  race  !  All  the 
Athenians  in  the  crowd  watch  Pheidippides  with 
eager  eyes  and  beating  hearts. 

A  blast  from  the  trumpet,  and  away  the 
runners  dart,  each  one  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  win  or  die.  One  falls  down,  then 
another,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  lap  only 
two  are  running.  Pheidippides  the  Athenian  is 
leading  ;  then  he  flashes  past  the  finishing 
point  and  wins. 


THE  CROWN  OF  OLIVES 

Everybody  shouts  the  name  of  Pheidippides, 
the  hero  who  has  won  the  race.  Followed  by 
a  crowd  of  leaping  and  cheering  Athenians  he 
is  led  by  the  officers  away  from  the  Stadium 
into  the  temple  of  Zeus,  where  the  chief 
president  takes  the  little  crown  of  olive  leaves 
from  the  ivory  table  in  front  of  him,  and  places 
it  on  his  head. 

It  is  just  a  simple  crown  of  leaves  woven  by 
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the  chief  priestess,  yet  a  Greek  prizes  it  more 
than  a  crown  of  precious  stones.  When  Phei- 
dippides  returns  to  Athens  he  will  place  it  in 
the  chief  temple,  where  it  will  be  viewed  with 
pride  by  all  the  men  of  Athens. 

As  the  games  are  over  for  to-day,  great 
preparations  are  being  made  to  feast  Phei- 
dippides  in  the  Temple  Courts.  There  he 
will  also  be  praised  in  song  by  the  minstrels. 
More  crowns  will  be  won  again  to-morrow,  but 
not  for  running.  The  other  crowns  will  be 
given  for  jumping,  throwing  the  disc,  throwing 
the  javelin  and  wrestling. 

We  are  rather  hungry,  so  we  go  outside  to 
get  something  to  eat.  From  the  basket  of 
one  old  man  we  buy  lovely  figs  and  grapes, 
and  from  another  dried  raisins,  honey  and 
cakes. 

Why,  what  is  that  old  man  doing  that  so 
greatly  interests  the  serious  crowd  of  people 
who  gather  round  him  ? — He  is  a  Greek  poet 
reading  his  favourite  poem. 

Everywhere,  too,  we  see  groups  of  people 
admiring  the  graceful  white  marble  statues. 
How  these  Greeks  do  like  beautiful  things  ! 
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Greek  Boys  played  at  Chariot  Racing  with  Dogs  or  Goats 
harnessed  to  Small  Carts,  as  shown  on  this  Toy  Rattle. 


EXERCISES 

1 .  Why  did  the  Greeks  live  in  little  city  states  ? 

2.  What  games  are  played  at  your  school?  Do  you  hold  a 
Sports  Day  every  year  ?  What  contests  do  you  have  on 
your  Sports  Day  ?  Describe  the  Greek  Olympic  games. 

3.  Make  a  model  of  the  place  where  the  Olympic  contests 
were  held,  showing  the  Temples,  the  Treasure  Houses 
and  the  Stadium. 

4.  What  happened  to  Pheidippides  after  he  won  the  race  ? 

5.  If  we  had  walked  round  after  the  races  were  over,  what 
should  we  have  seen  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII 

How  Pheidippides  ran  his  Last  Race 


IN  the  beginning  the  Greeks  were  wild  and 
savage  tribes  who  came  down  from  the  north 
and  settled  in  Greece.  Somewhat  later,  another 
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wild  and  savage  people  of  the  same  family  as 
the  Greeks  came  from  the  north,  from  the 
“  land  that  was  rugged,”  down  to  the  Land  of  the 
Two  Rivers.  These  were  the  Persians. 

The  Persians  captured  Babylon,  and  made  it 
the  home  of  the  Persian  kings.  They  became  a 
strong  and  mighty  people,  and  conquered  all  the 
other  peoples  living  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  India.  These  lands  are  sometimes  called 
the  Orient. 

They  built  splendid  roads  along  which  the 
Persian  postmen  carried  their  letters.  It  was 
the  Persians  who  brought  the  hen  to  Europe. 
Whenever  you  see  postmen  and  hens,  think  of 
the  Persians ! 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Persian  kings  was 
named  Darius.  He  was  master  of  the  Orient  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  lord  of  all  Greece. 
He  sent  his  messengers  to  Greece  and  asked  the 
Greek  cities  to  send  him  “  earth  and  water,”  as 
a  sign  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  their  king. 

The  men  of  Athens  threw  the  messengers  down 
a  deep  well,  telling  them  that  there  they  would 
find  earth  and  water  in  plenty  ! 

This  hurt  the  pride  of  the  great  King  Darius, 
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and  to  seek  revenge  he  brought  his  army  to 
Greece  in  a  great  fleet  of  ships. 

Helped  by  a  Greek  traitor,  his  army  landed  on 
the  plains  of  Marathon  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea  near  Athens. 

The  Athenians,  who  had  only  a  small  army, 
sent  runners  to  the  other  Greek  cities  for  help. 
The  strongest  Greek  city  was  Sparta,  so  they 
sent  their  best  runner,  Pheidippides,  to  beg  the 
warriors  of  Sparta  to  come  and  help  them. 

Though  Sparta  was  a  hundred  miles  away, 
Pheidippides  reached  there  in  a  day  ! 

The  Spartans  were  willing  to  come,  but  said 
that  to  please  their  gods  they  must  wait  till  the 
full  moon  had  passed.  When  the  full  moon  had 
passed,  it  would  have  been  too  late.  Pheidip¬ 
pides  was  disappointed  and  ran  back  again  with 
their  message  to  the  plains  of  Marathon. 

The  only  city  that  helped  the  Athenians  was 
the  small  city  of  Platea.  The  Athenians  and 
Plateans  came  down  through  a  mountain  valley 
and  with  great  bravery  defeated  the  Persians. 
Thousands  of  Persians  were  killed,  and  they 
were  so  badly  beaten  that  they  hurried  back  to 
their  ships  and  returned  home. 
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The  old  men,  the  women  and  the  children, 
who  had  stayed  behind  in  Athens,  were  in  great 
fear  and  wanted  to  know  how 
the  battle  had  gone,  for  if  the 
Persians  had  won,  the  city  would 
have  been  burnt  and  the  people 
carried  into  slavery. 

To  Pheidippides  was  given  the 
honour  of  taking  the  news  to 
Athens.  He  ran  swiftly  as  before, 
but  with  white  strained  face. 

When  the  old  men  and  women 
of  Athens,  looking  from  their 
walls,  saw  him  coming,  they  rushed  out  shouting, 
“  What  news,  Pheidippides  ?  55 
He  greeted  them  with  the  cry  of  “Victory, 
victory  ! 55  Then,  tired  and  worn  out  by  too 
much  running,  he  dropped  dead  at  their  feet. 

EXERCISES 

1.  After  reading  through  this  chapter,  print  in  capital 
letters  the  name  of  the  Persian  king  mentioned  in  it. 

2.  What  was  meant  by  the  gift  of  “  earth  and  water  55  about 
which  you  have  read  in  this  chapter  ? 

3.  Draw  a  picture  of  Pheidippides  arriving  in  Athens  with 
the  news  of  the  victory. 


A  Persian  Archer. 


Specially  drawn  by]  .  [ Cyril  Cowell. 

Thales  Studying  the  Stars. 


Photo  by  Mansell .]  [ From  a  cast  in  British  Museum. 

Greek  Youths  playing  a  Game  like  Hockey. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  Story  of  Thales,  the  Wise  Greek 

Moon,  Moon,  how  can  you  shine, 

When  the  world  is  dark  and  the  sun  is  set  ? 

“  Let  that,”  said  the  Moon,  “be  a  secret  of  mine  ; 
For  the  time  to  tell  it  has  not  come  yet.” 

Ship,  ship,  how  can  you  sail, 

When  the  sea  is  dark  and  the  sun  has  gone  ? 

“  Let  that,”  said  the  ship,  as  she  weathered  the  gale, 
“Be  a  secret  too,  for  I  must  sail  on.” 

YOU  have  already  read  how  the  Greeks 
loved  to  be  free,  played  games,  and  liked 
beautiful  things.  They  also  wished  to  find  out 
the  reason  for  everything. 

They  wanted  to  know  what  the  sun  was  made 
of,  and  how  the  moon  gave  us  light  in  the 
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night.  They  studied  the  stars  and  wanted  to 
find  out  the  shape  of  the  world,  and  of  what  it 
was  made. 

They  were  clever  at  subjects  such  as  Arith¬ 
metic,  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  their  great 
thinkers  found  out  how  the  heart  caused  the 
blood  to  flow  throughout  the  body  and  back 
again  to  the  heart. 

Another  invented  a  steam  engine,  but  it  was 
only  a  toy  one  and  could  not  pull  heavy 
loads. 

They  were  always  asking  questions.  When 
told  to  be  good,  they  would  ask,  “  What  do 
you  mean  by  being  good  ?  ”  When  told  that  a 
thing  was  beautiful,  they  would  reply,  “  What  is 
beauty  ?  ”  If  a  man  was  said  to  be  just  and 
truthful,  they  would  say,  “  What  is  justice,  and 
what  is  truth  ?  ” 

Then,  having  asked  these  questions,  they  tried 
very  hard  to  answer  them.  The  answers  they 
found  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the 
form  of  wonderful  books  and  writings,  which 
even  to-day  bring  great  delight  to  learned  people. 

One  of  the  first  Greeks  who  tried  to  find 
answers  to  all  kinds  of  questions  was  a  man 
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named  Thales.  So  highly  did  the  people  of 
Greece  think  of  him  that  they  looked  upon  him 
as  the  chief  of  the  “  Seven  Wise  Men 55  of 
Greece. 

Have  you  a  high  chimney  or  church  tower  in 
your  town  or  village  ?  Could  you  find  out 
how  high  it  is  without  climbing  up  to  measure 
it  ?  Thales  discovered  how  to  do  so. 

He  found  the  height  of  the  Pyramids  by 
measuring  their  shadows.  He  could  tell,  also, 
how  far  a  ship  was  away  from  the  land  without 
actually  measuring  the  distance  between. 

Like  the  Babylonians,  Thales  studied  the  stars, 
but  he  was  far  more  clever  than  the  Babylonians. 
He  was  a  merchant,  and  he  taught  his  sailors 
that,  by  looking  at  two  of  the  stars  in  a  group 
called  the  “  Little  Bear,”  they  could  always  find 
the  North  on  a  clear  night.  He  also  found  out 
that  the  light  which  the  moon  gives  at  night 
comes  from  the  sun. 

Thales  surprised  the  people  who  lived  in  his 
time  by  telling  them  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
would  take  place  on  a  certain  day.  You  may 
think  how  some  of  them  laughed  at  him  and 
made  fun  of  him. 
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Perhaps  they  said  to  each  other,  “  Poor  old 
Thales  would  have  us  believe  that  twenty  days 
from  now  the  sun  will  not  shine  on  the  earth, 
and  it  will  become  dark  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  !  55 

What  was  their  surprise  and  fear  when  at  the 
very  time  foretold  by  Thales  the  eclipse  did 
actually  take  place  ! 

On  that  day  two  nations  were  fighting  a 
great  battle.  The  eclipse  so  frightened  them 
that  they  stopped  fighting  and  became  friends 
for  ever  afterwards. 

After  the  eclipse  had  taken  place,  Thales  told 
how  he  had  known  to  expect  it.  Ever  since  the 
time  of  Thales,  learned  people  have  been  able 
to  foretell  eclipses  of  the  sun. 

Thales  sometimes  made  mistakes.  He  thought, 
for  instance,  that  everything  was  made  of  water. 

Some  funny  stories  were  told  of  Thales.  One 
of  the  most  amusing  is  the  story  of  the  mule 
and  the  salt. 

Mules  are  very  sly  and  cunning.  There  was 
a  mule  in  Greece  whose  work  it  was  to  carry 
salt.  It  had  to  cross  a  stream,  and  every  time 
it  came  to  the  water  it  used  to  roll  in  it, 
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because  it  had  found  that  the  salt  melted  and 
that  so  its  load  became  lighter. 

Thales  said  he  knew  how  to  cure  the  mule. 
He  loaded  it  with  rags  and  sponges,  and  when 
next  it  rolled  in  the  stream  its  load  became 
heavier  instead  of  lighter.  The  mule  never 
rolled  in  the  water  again. 

Thales  was  only  one  of  many  great  thinkers 
and  scholars  who  lived  in  Greece. 

We  owe  the  scholars  of  Greece  a  great  debt. 
They  have  helped  us  not  only  to  think,  but  also 
to  write  down  our  thoughts  in  beautiful  language. 


EXERCISES 

1 .  Do  you  sometimes  ask  yourself  questions  ?  Write  down 
some  questions  that  you  have  been  asking  lately.  Is  it 
a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  to  be  always  asking  oneself 
questions  ? 

2.  Who  were  the  people  mentioned  in  this  chapter  who  were 
always  asking  themselves  questions  ? 

3.  Write  down  a  list  of  some  of  the  wonderful  things  which 
Thales  found  out. 

4.  Take  a  large  piece  of  brown  paper,  colour  it  blue  and 
imagine  it  is  the  sky.  Then  put  in  both  the  Great  Bear 
and  the  Little  Bear.  How  does  the  Little  Bear  help  the 
sailors  to  find  their  way  at  night  ? 


CHAPTER  X 


The  Story  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of 
his  Horse  Bucephalus 


A  COURAGEOUS  DEED 


MORE  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
Greeks  and  Persians  had  been  fighting, 
a  prince  named  Alexander  was  born  in  Macedon, 
a  small  country  lying  to  the  north  of  Greece. 

We  have  read  how  difficult  it  was  for  the 
Greek  cities  to  join  together  against  a  common 
enemy.  This  made  it  easy  for  Alexander’s 
father,  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  to  conquer  and 
rule  over  the  whole  of  Greece. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  boy  Alexander. 
One  day  his  father  bought  for  a  large  sum  of 
money  a  beautiful  horse  named  Bucephalus. 
When  the  grooms  took  him  into  the  field  to  try 
to  ride  him,  the  horse  lowered  his  ears,  lashed 
out  with  his  hind  legs,  leapt  into  the  air,  gave 
a  piercing  neigh,  and  glared  at  the  grooms  with 
bloodshot  eyes,  as  if  daring  them  to  ride  him. 
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So  furious  did  he  seem  with  his  mane  flying 
in  the  wind  and  his  hoofs  kicking  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  that  Philip  thought  it  was  the  wildest 
animal  ever  brought  into  his  kingdom. 

He  was  angry  with  the  man  from  whom  he 
had  bought  him,  and  asked  him  why  he  had 
sold  him  such  a  savage  beast. 

The  boy  Alexander,  who  had  been  watching, 
asked  his  father  if  he  might  ride  the  horse. 
His  father  laughingly  said,  “  I  will  give  you 
three  thousand  pounds  (the  sum  I  paid  for  the 
horse)  if  you  can  ride  him.55 

Alexander  had  seen  that  the  noble  Bucephalus, 
who  stood  with  his  back  to  the  sun,  had  been 
afraid  of  his  shadow.  He  took  hold  of  his 
bridle,  therefore,  and  turned  him  round  to  face 
the  sun.  His  shadow  then  fell  behind  him. 

Bucephalus  still  shook  with  excitement  and 
anger,  but  Alexander  whispered  soothing  words 
in  his  ear,  patted  him  gently  on  the  neck,  and 
then  as  quick  as  lightning  leapt  on  his  back. 

Bucephalus  stretched  forward  his  head,  and 
ran  at  great  speed  until  Alexander  brought  him 
to  a  halt  before  his  father. 

His  father,  overjoyed,  said,  “  Oh,  my  son, 
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Bucephalus  ran  at  Great  Speed. 

look  thee  out  a  kingdom  equal  to  and  worthy 
of  thyself,  for  Macedon  is  too  little  for  thee.” 

He  then  gave  Bucephalus  to  Alexander,  who 
always  rode  him  in  the  great  wars  that  he 
fought.  So,  though  Alexander  was  vain,  he  was 
also  brave  and  fearless. 
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ALEXANDER’S  CONQUESTS 

When  Alexander  became  King  of  Macedon,  he 
led  a  great  army  against  the  Persians.  The 
route  he  took  was  through  Troy,  as  he  wished 
to  see  the  tomb  of  the  Greek  hero  Achilles, 
whom  he  honoured  and  admired. 

He  fought  and  won  three  battles  against  the 
enemy.  He  also  conquered  Egypt,  which  at 
that  time  was  a  part  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

There  he  built  a  great  city,  which  he  named 
after  himself,  Alexandria  ;  and  to-day  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Egypt. 

Alexander  then  marched  to  the  famous  city  of 
Babylon,  where  he  was  given  a  great  welcome 
by  his  new  subjects. 

As  he  and  his  triumphant  soldiers  marched 
through  the  city,  their  path  was  strewn  with 
flowers,  and  the  streets  were  decorated  with 
gaily  coloured  cloths  and  garlands. 

The  people  of  Babylon  treated  him  like  a 
god.  They  built  altars  in  the  squares  and  in 
the  temples,  where  they  offered  sacrifices  in 
honour  of  the  powerful  ruler  who  had  over¬ 
thrown  the  might  of  Persia. 
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Alexander,  already  vain  as  the  result  of  his 
conquest,  came  to  think  that  he  had  been 
chosen  by  the  gods  to  conquer  the  whole  world. 


THE  END  OF  THE  STORY 

Alexander  had  heard  that  to  the  east,  beyond 
the  high  mountains,  was  a  land  of  great  and 
rich  peoples. 

He  therefore  led  his  victorious  army  through 
the  land  known  to-day  as  Afghanistan,  and 
across  the  rugged  passes  of  the  mountains  until 
he  came  to  India.  There  he  won  many  battles 
against  soldiers  riding  on  elephants  and  in 
chariots,  and  led  by  great  princes. 

But  alas  !  a  sad  loss  befell  Alexander.  His 
faithful  and  beautiful  horse  Bucephalus  died. 

So  grieved  was  Alexander  at  the  loss  of  one 
whom  he  regarded  as  an  old  companion  and 
close  friend,  that  he  built  a  city  in  his  memory, 
which  he  named  Bucephalia,  and  which  was 
later  known  as  Jalalpur. 

Soon  afterwards  Alexander,  who  still  longed 
for  more  lands  to  conquer,  was  himself  con¬ 
quered  by  death.  When  he  reached  Babylon  on 
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his  homeward  journey  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two. 

People  who  write  history  call  him  Alexander 
the  Great.  He  was  brave,  fearless  and  active, 
but  his  greed  for  power — a  power  that  only 
lasted  eight  years — cost  thousands  of  lives  and 
much  suffering. 

The  really  great  people  of  Greece  were  not 
the  conquerors  like  Alexander,  but  such  men  as 
Thales.  Men  like  him  have  given  us  the 
wonderful  Greek  language,  the  Olympic  games, 
and  the  beautiful  Greek  buildings  and  statues. 
They  have  taught  us  how  to  write  poems  and 
plays,  and  to  find  answers  to  all  kinds  of 
questions  that  we  ask  ourselves. 

Nevertheless,  Alexander  did  some  good  too, 
for  he  spread  Greek  learning  all  over  the  Orient 
and  North  Africa. 


EXERCISES 

1.  Tell  in  your  own  words  the  story  of  Bucephalus. 

2.  What  city  was  named  after  Alexander,  and  what  city 
was  at  one  time  named  after  Bucephalus  ? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  three  countries  and  two  cities  named  in 
this  chapter  ;  then  mark  these  names  on  your  map. 

4.  Why  is  Alexander  called  “  the  Great 55  ?  Who  do  you 
think  were  the  greatest  men  of  Greece  ? 
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The  Pharos,  or  the  Great  Lighthouse 
of  Alexandria 

Silk  goods  from  China, 

Cotton  from  India, 

Ivory  and  Myrrh  from  the  source  of  the  Nile. 

Glass  from  Phoenicia, 

Dates  from  Arabia, 

Bright  tin  and  lead  from  our  own  little  isle. 

Throw  on  the  timber  and  let  the  sparks  fly, 

For  the  wind  blows  hard,  and  the  land  is  nigh. 

Wind  up  the  lift,  you  brawny  black  slaves, 

For  the  lamp  must  shine  o’er  the  stormy  waves. 

HAVE  you  ever  been  told  of  the  “  Seven 
Wonders  55  of  the  ancient  world  ?  One  of 
these  was  the  Pharos,  or  great  lighthouse  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  Alexandria  was  the  city  which,  as  we 
have  already  learned,  Alexander  the  Great  built 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nile  and  named 
after  himself. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  Liverpool,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  London,  or  to  any  other 
great  seaport  in  the  British  Isles  ?  If  you  have, 
you  may  have  seen  docks,  big  ships,  and  sailors 
from  nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  Alex- 
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andria  also  was  a  seaport,  and  there  you  would 
have  seen  big  docks,  hundreds  of  sea-going  ships 
and  sailors  from  many  countries. 

A  SEAPORT  OF  LONG  AGO 

Let  us  pretend  that  we  lived  over  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  that  we  are  visiting  Alexandria. 
We  go  there  on  a  little  Phoenician  sailing-ship 
that  is  carrying  bars  of  tin  and  lead  from  the 
island  of  Britain. 

As  we  walk  on  the  deck  we  listen  to  the 
sailors  talking,  and  find  that  some  speak  a 
language  very  much  like  Welsh.  Actually  some 
Britons  are  on  board.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
Phoenician  sailors  have  died,  and  the  merchants 
are  bringing  back  Britons  to  help  them  to  sail 
their  ship. 

It  is  becoming  dark  as  we  come  in  sight  of 
the  coast,  but  high  up  in  the  air  we  can  see  a 
big  flame  of  fire.  We  are  rather  frightened, 
but  the  sailors  tell  us  that  the  flame  comes  from 
the  Pharos,  or  great  lighthouse  of  Alexandria. 

As  we  gaze  at  the  flame  it  begins  to  splutter, 
and  a  cloud  of  sparks  shoots  up  into  the  sky. 
We  ask  what  has  happened,  and  we  are  told 
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that  the  men  who  watch  and  feed  the  fire  are 
rolling  on  fresh  logs  of  timber. 

Our  little  ship 
anchors  off  Alexandria 
for  the  night,  and  at 
dawn  next  morning 
we  sail  into  the 
harbour. 

On  our  left  is  a 
huge  tower  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  high, 
from  the  top  of 
which  great  clouds  of 
smoke  sail  upwards. 
This  is  the  Pharos. 

All  around  us  are 
hundreds  of  ships 
from  many  lands, 
while  piled  up  on  the 
wharves  are  bales  of 
silk  from  China,  rolls 
of  cotton  cloth  from  India,  bars  of  tin  from 
Britain,  dates  from  Arabia,  and  all  kinds  of 
goods. 

After  we  have  landed  from  the  ship,  we  take 
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a  walk  through  the  famous  city  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much. 

We  find  wide  streets  and  beautiful  parks  and 
gardens.  In  the  parks  and  gardens  we  see, 
walking  about,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Jews,  Mace¬ 
donians  and  people  of  many  other  races.  '  Lining 
the  streets  and  in  the  parks  are  marble  statues, 
carved  by  famous  Greek  sculptors. 

Some  of  the  buildings  are  of  solid  marble,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  city  we  see  the  Royal 
Palace,  where  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great 
lies  in  an  alabaster  coffin. 

The  big  group  of  buildings,  out  of  which  come 
hundreds  of  young  students,  is  the  great  uni¬ 
versity  library  of  Alexandria,  with  its  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  books. 

INSIDE  THE  LIGHTHOUSE 

We  turn  back,  because  we  wish  to  visit  the 
big  lighthouse.  We  look  at  it  and  see  that  it  is 
made  up  of  four  parts.  The  bottom  part  is 
rectangular,  the  part  above  this  is  square,  the 
third  part  has  six  sides,  and  on  the  top  of  this 
is  a  round  part  supporting  the  great  lantern  itself. 
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We  enter  the  bottom  part.  Here  there  are 
about  three  hundred  rooms  where  live  the  men 
who  look  after  the  fire  and  those  who  work  the 
lift.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a  great 
spiral  staircase  that  leads  up  to  the  lantern. 

As  we  walk  up  the  staircase  a  lift  loaded  with 
timber  passes  us.  We  look  up  at  it,  and  hope 
that  none  of  those  big  logs  will  fall  down  on 
the  top  of  us. 

We  become  tired  of  climbing,  but  up,  up  we 
have  to  go.  The  lift  goes  down,  and  returns 

again  with  a  fresh  load  of  timber. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  round  part  of  the 

lighthouse,  and  from  there  we  can  watch  the 
men  at  their  work.  Some  are  taking  the  logs 

from  the  lift,  while  others,  with  big  iron  bars, 

are  rolling  them  into  the  fire.  Another  is  throw¬ 
ing  in  wet  sawdust  to  make  the  wood  smoke. 
To-night  there  will  be  no  wet  sawdust,  and  the 
great  flames  will  shoot  up  into  the  sky. 

We  also  see  the  “  great  mirror 55  which,  it 
is  said,  enables  us  to  see  far  out  at  sea  ships 
that  cannot  be  seen  by  the  eye  alone.  While 
we  stand  at  the  top  of  the  lighthouse  the  wind 
blows  down  upon  us  and  brings  with  it  a  big 
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cloud  of  smoke.  This  makes  us  wish  to  go 
away,  and  we  hurry  down  the  stairs. 

By  the  time  we  reach  our  little  ship  all  the 
tin  and  lead  bars  have  been  taken  out,  while 
for  the  people  and  princes  of  Britain  rolls  of 
purple  cloth  and  other  goods  are  being  carried 
on  board. 

Soon  the  ship  begins  its  voyage  to  Britain. 

As  we  look  back  at  the  Pharos  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  city,  we  marvel  at  the  skill  and  learning  of 

the  Greeks,  and  think  how  much  better  are 

these  palaces  and  marble  houses,  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  lighthouse,  than  the  poor  wooden  huts  of 
Britain  ! 


EXERCISES 

1.  Try  to  find  out  what  were  the  other  six  wonders  of  the 
Ancient  World.  Which  of  them  do  you  think  was  the 
most  wonderful  ? 

2.  Make  a  list  of  some  of  the  things  you  saw  on  your  visit 
to  ancient  Alexandria. 

3.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  lighthouse  ?  How  are  lighthouses 
lit  to-day  ?  What  gave  the  light  in  the  Pharos  ? 

4.  Make  a  model  with  wood  and  clay  of  the  Pharos  or 
Great  Lighthouse.  If  you  can  do  so,  fit  a  little  lift  inside. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Romulus  and  Remus,  the  Children  of  the 
She -wolf  and  the  Woodpecker 


A  WICKED  BROTHER 

YOU  have  read  about  the  Greeks,  and  have 
learned  what  wonderful  people  they  were. 
This  story  is  about  the  city  of  Rome  and  the 
Romans.  Long  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  the  Greeks  were  no  longer  the  great 
people  they  once  had  been,  the  Romans  con¬ 
quered  and  ruled  nearly  the  whole  of  the  then 
known  world. 

This  story  will  tell  you  how — as  the  Romans 
believed — their  city  came  to  be  built.  Of  course 
it  is  only  a  legend,  but  it  is  such  a  beautiful  one 
that  it  is  worth  telling. 

The  king  of  a  state  named  Alba  in  Italy 
died  and  left  two  sons,  Amulius  and  Numitor. 
They  failed  to  agree  as  to  who  should  succeed 
their  father,  and  the  more  selfish  of  the  two, 
Amulius,  said  to  Numitor  : 

“  Numitor,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  quarrel. 
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There  is  enough  wealth  in  Alba  to  satisfy  both 
our  needs.  Let  one  of  us  take  the  city  and 
all  its  land,  and  let  the  other  take  the  rich 
treasures  which  even  now  lie  in  the  palace  of 
our  father.  I  bid  you  make  your  choice.” 

Numitor  replied  :  “  My  brother,  let  there  be 
peace  between  you  and  me.  Give  me  Alba 
and  its  lands,  while  you  take  the  treasures  of 
our  fathers.” 

But  Amulius,  who  desired  not  only  the  treasure 
but  also  the  city  and  its  lands,  planned  to  take 
away  these  from  Numitor. 

Being  now  very  rich,  he  was  able  to  gather 
together  a  strong  army.  With  this  he  stormed 
the  city  of  Alba,  captured  it,  and  drove  his 
brother  into  exile. 

Numitor  became  a  poor  farmer,  working  on 
the  land,  while  his  brother  ruled  at  Alba. 

Now  Numitor  had  a  beautiful  daughter  named 
Sylvia,  whom  Amulius  kept  a  prisoner  in  the 
city  of  Alba.  To  her  were  born  two  beautiful 
twin  baby  boys  ;  and  Amulius,  fearing  that  one 
day  they  would  grow  up  to  revenge  their  grand¬ 
father’s  wrongs,  made  up  his  mind  to  put  both 
to  death. 
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He  said  to  one  of  his  faithful  servants  : 

“  Prepare  a  little  basket,  and  to-night,  when  the 
Tiber  is  in  flood,  place  the  babies  in  the  basket, 
and  cast  it  into  the  waters,  so  that  Sylvia’s  sons 
shall  drown.” 

THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  ROMULUS  AND  REMUS 

The  servant  prepared  to  do  as  he  was  told, 
but  when  he  reached  the  water’s  edge  his 

heart  melted  with  pity. 

“  I  cannot  drown  them  in  the  cold  waters,” 
he  thought,  “  and  yet  I  dare  not  take  them 
back  to  the  city  for  fear  my  master  slays  me. 
I  will  therefore  leave  them  on  the  bank,  so 

that  when  the  water  rises  they  will  be  carried 
away.  Thus  I  shall  not  see  them  perish.” 

Slowly  the  tidal  waters  began  to  rise  around 
the  little  basket,  until  at  last  it  floated  free  and 
sailed  gently  down  the  river  for  many  miles. 

At  last  it  reached  a  bend  in  the  river,  where 
it  was  washed  ashore,  and  lay  on  the  bank 

underneath  a  wild  fig  tree.  There  it  remained 
until  the  dawn  came  and  the  sun  shone  high 
in  the  heavens. 

Hearing  a  whimpering  cry  in  the  rushes  on 
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the  bank  below,  a  little  woodpecker  looked  down 
from  the  fig  tree.  There  he  saw  what  he 
thought  were  two  hungry  little  birds,  crying  for 
their  breakfast.  He  flew  away  and  brought 
berries  and  grapes  for  the  babies  to  eat. 

A  short  while  afterwards  a  big  grey  she-wolf 
came  down  to  the  water  to  drink.  She  also 
saw  the  babies,  and  thought  that  they  must  be 
two  cold  and  hungry  little  wolf-cubs.  So  she 
lay  down  in  the  rushes  to  keep  them  warm, 
and  suckled  them  just  as  if  she  was  their 
mother.  Then  the  she-wolf  carried  them  to  her 
lair,  and  fed  them  every  day,  until  they  grew 
into  pretty,  rosy-cheeked  babies. 

One  day  an  old  shepherd  found  the  children, 
and  taking  pity  on  them,  carried  them  home  to 
his  wife.  The  old  couple  brought  the  boys  up 
as  their  own  children,  and  called  them  Romulus 
and  Remus. 

Romulus  and  Remus  grew  up  into  strong,  tall, 
handsome  young  men,  of  whom  the  shepherd 
and  his  wife  were  very  proud.  They  worked  as 
shepherds,  and  no  one  knew  that  they  were  the 
long-lost  sons  of  the  beautiful  Sylvia. 

One  day  there  was  a  very  fierce  quarrel  among 
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the  shepherds,  in  the  course  of  which  Remus 
was  made  prisoner  and  brought  before  Numitor. 
His  grandfather,  struck  by  Remus’s  likeness  to 
Sylvia,  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  tall, 
handsome  young  herdsman. 

At  last  he  said  :  “  You  are  no  common 

herdsman.  Who  are  you  ?  ” 

Then  answered  Remus  :  “  I  have  no  name 
other  than  that  given  me  by  the  good  shepherd 
who  found  me  and  my  brother  by  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  in  the  lair  of  the  grey  she- wolf.” 

Numitor  was  overjoyed  to  hear  this.  He  had 
learned  long  ago  that  Amulius  had  caused 
Sylvia’s  twin  sons  to  be  thrown  into  the  river  in 
a  basket,  and  he  now  knew  that  the  boys  had 
been  saved,  and  that  one  of  them  stood  before 
him. 

Embracing  Remus,  he  said  :  “You  and  your 
brother  are  indeed  the  sons  of  my  daughter. 
The  Gods  have  been  kind  to  me  this  day.” 

THE  BUILDING  OF  ROME 

As  Numitor  was  in  the  act  of  embracing 
Remus,  Romulus,  hearing  that  his  brother  was 
in  danger,  rushed  in  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
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men  to  rescue  him.  Then  Remus  told  Romulus 
the  good  news,  that  Numitor  was  their  grand¬ 
father,  and  that  their  mother  Sylvia  was  still  a 
prisoner  at  Alba. 

The  two  young  men  made  up  their  minds  to 
rescue  their  mother.  They  gathered  together  a 
strong  force  of  men,  captured  the  city  of  Alba, 
killed  Amulius  and  set  their  mother  free.  Then 
they  made  Numitor  king  of  Alba. 

Having  given  the  city  and  the  lands  to  their 
grandfather,  they  said,  “  We  will  now  go  and 
build  a  city  of  our  own.”  So  they  searched  all 
the  land  and  decided  to  build  their  new  city 
where  the  seven  hills  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber. 

Now  comes  the  sad  part  of  the  story.  Remus 
said  :  “  We  will  build  our  city  on  this  hill,  for 
the  site  is  a  good  one  in  case  we  are  attacked 
by  our  enemies.” 

Romulus  answered  :  “  No  one  but  a  fool  would 
choose  such  an  unlikely  place.  The  city  must 
be  built  on  the  hill  that  I  have  chosen,  for 
there  only  can  we  make  ourselves  secure.”  So 
they  quarrelled  bitterly. 

When  Romulus  and  his  friends  began  to  build, 
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Remus  came  and  mocked  them,  saying  :  “  This 
will  be  a  city  for  children,  and  not  for  strong 
men.  Why,  I  could  capture  it  single-handed.” 

Angered  by  this  taunt,  one  of  the  friends  of 
Romulus  struck  Remus  a  blow  on  the  head  and 
killed  him.  Romulus  was  heart-broken  at  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and  wept  bitterly. 

“  Now  that  Remus  is  dead,”  he  moaned, 

“  I  will  die  also — and  by  my  own  hands.” 
But  his  friends  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  act 
so  rashly,  and  persuaded  him  to  finish  the 
building  of  the  city. 

Sadly  but  patiently  he  carried  out  his  great 
task  alone.  So  that  the  city  should  be  rich  and^ 
strong,  he  made  his  friends  gather  the  best  corn, 
the  choicest  grapes,  the  biggest  olives,  the  prettiest 
flowers,  and  a  little  of  all  the  produce  of  the 
land  we  now  call  Italy. 

He  also  sent  them  to ,  the  north,  south,  east 
and  west,  telling  them  to  bring  back  a  handful 
of  earth  from  each  of  the  different  parts.  The 
earth,  together  with  the  corn,  fruit  and  other 
produce,  he  placed  in  the  foundations  of  the 
walls  of  the  city. 

Slowly  the  mighty  city  arose,  which  in  after 
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years  became  the  pride  of  Italy  and  the  most 
powerful  city  in  the  world. 

It  was  named  Rome  after  Romulus,  its  first 
king,  the  child  brought  up  by  the  she-wolf  and 
the  woodpecker.  That  is  why  to-day,  if  you 
go  to  Rome,  you  will  see  a  great  statue  of  a 
she-wolf  suckling  two  little  baby  boys,  in  memory 
of  Romulus  and  Remus. 


Coin  showing  the  Head  of  Romulus. 


EXERCISES 

1.  Write  down  in  capital  letters  the  names  of — 

(a)  the  grandfather  of  the  twins  ; 

( b )  their  mother  ;  and 
(r)  the  twins  themselves. 

2.  Make  a  clay  model,  or  draw  a  picture,  of  the  she-wolf. 
Show  the  woodpecker  looking  down  from  a  tree. 

3.  Write  down  the  name  of  the  river  on  which  Rome 
stands. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  Romulus  placed  in  the  trenches 
where  the  walls  were  to  be  built.  Where  had  these  been 
grown,  and  why  do  you  think  he  placed  them  in  the 
trenches  ? 
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How  Hannibal  of  Carthage  took  his 
Elephants  to  Italy 

AN  ENEMY  OF  ROME 

OU  have  read  (on  page  49)  how  the 


JL  Phoenicians  built  a  great  city  called  Car¬ 
thage  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  It  was 
from  here  that  Hanno  sailed  when  he  brought 
back  the  gorillas  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

The  traders  of  Carthage  took  their  goods  to 
all  the  lands  around  the  great  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  carried  on  much  trade  with  Spain, 
Gaul  (the  country  now  called  France)  and 
Britain. 

Carthage  was  a  richer  and  greater  seaport 
even  than  Alexandria.  Its  merchants  watched 
the  growth  of  the  city  of  Rome  with  very 
jealous  eyes,  and  soon  there  were  wars  between 
the  two  cities. 

In  one  of  these  wars  the  leader  of  the  army 
of  Carthage  was  a  famous  general  named  Hamil- 
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car.  He  had  a  little  son  called  Hannibal  whom 
he  dearly  loved.  Hamilcar  hated  Rome,  and 
wished  his  son  when  he  grew  up  to  fight 
against  the  Romans  as  he  himself  had  done. 

When  Hannibal  was  nine  years  old,  therefore, 
Hamilcar,  fearing  that  his  own  death  would  take 
place  before  Rome  was  defeated,  took  his  little 
son  to  the  shrine  of  his  god  Baal,  and  there 
made  him  put  his  hand  on  the  altar  and  swear 
that  he  would  remain  the  enemy  of  Rome  for 
ever. 

Hamilcar  died  soon  afterwards,  and  Hannibal 
became  a  soldier,  hating  Rome  even  more  than 
his  father  had  done. 

While  fighting  against  the  Romans  in  Spain, 
Hannibal  decided  to  take  an  army  to  Rome  to 
destroy  the  city. 

What  a  strange  yet  wonderful  army  set  out 
with  Hannibal  towards  Rome  !  The  men  of 
Carthage  were  rich  traders  who  did  not  like  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  war,  and  few  of  them 
went  to  war  themselves.  They  paid  men  to  go 
and  fight  for  them. 

In  Hannibal’s  army,  therefore,  were  men  of 
many  races.  There  were  dark-skinned  horse 
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soldiers ;  there  were  wild  Spanish  mountaineers 
in  white  tunics  with  purple  edges,  and  armed 
with  javelins,  swords  and  shields  ;  and  there 
were  Gauls  dressed  and  armed  very  much  like 
Scottish  Highlanders. 

With  the  army  went  a  large  number  of 
elephants.  They  had  towers  on  their  backs  in 
which  rode  archers  and  slingers. 

Before  Hannibal  and  his  army  could  reach 
Rome,  the  great  range  of  mountains  called  the 
Alps  had  to  be  crossed,  and  also  wide  rivers 
with  no  bridges.  The  wonderful  feat  of  leading 
his  army  across  the  snow-capped  Alps,  and  the 
great  skill  and  bravery  which  were  shown,  have 
made  Hannibal’s  name  famous  for  all  time. 

Thus  Hannibal  reached  Italy,  but,  although  he 
remained  there  for  fifteen  years  and  never  lost 
a  battle,  he  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  Rome. 

In  the  end  the  Romans  did  a  very  clever 
thing.  Instead  of  continuing  the  warfare  against 
Hannibal  in  Italy,  they  sent  a  large  army  to 
attack  Carthage.  Hannibal  at  once  rushed  back 
to  save  his  own  city  ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Roman  general  Scipio.  Scipio  returned  to  Rome 
and  was  given  a  great  triumph  for  his  victory. 
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WHAT  A  ROMAN  TRIUMPH  WAS 

A  “  triumph  ”  was  the  way  in  which  Rome 
honoured  a  victorious  general.  The  general, 
drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four  horses,  wearing  a 
laurel  crown  on  his  brow,  and  attended  by  a 
slave  holding  over  his  head  a  golden  crown,  was 
met  at  the  entrance  to  the  city  by  the  leading 
citizens. 

Then  a  procession  was  formed,  which  included 
the  whole  of  the  general’s  army  and  the  chief 
captives  taken  in  war.  They  marched  through 
the  city,  until  they  came  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  where  oxen  were  sacrificed  and  the 
victor’s  laurel  wreath  was  offered  to  the  gods. 

Then  followed  a  public  feast  to  the  victor, 
during  which  he  was  praised  for  his  glorious 
deeds.  While  a  triumph  was  being  held,  all  the 
people  had  a  holiday,  and  enjoyed  themselves  by 
feasting  and  attending  sports  of  various  kinds. 

HOW  CARTHAGE  WAS  DESTROYED 

In  the  course  of  time  Hannibal  died,  but  the 
Romans  were  still  afraid  of  Carthage.  There 
was  a  certain  high  officer  in  Rome  named 
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Cato,  who  said  in  every  speech  that  he  made  : 
“  Carthage  must  be  destroyed.”  One  day  he 
threw  down  a  bunch  of  figs  before  the  other 
high  officers,  and  said  :  “  These  were  gathered 

but  three  days  ago  in  Carthage,  so  near  is  the 
enemy  of  Rome.” 

At  last  the  Romans  brought  together  a  large 
army  and  sent  it  to  Carthage  under  another 
general,  also  named  Scipio. 

The  last  great  battle  between  the  men  of 
Carthage  and  the  Romans  lasted  for  a  whole 
week.  In  the  end  the  Romans  captured  the 
city  and  set  it  on  fire.  While  the  flames  swept 
upwards,  and  the  beautiful  buildings  were  crash¬ 
ing  to  the  ground,  all  the  people  were  put  to  the 
sword.  The  once  mighty  city  of  Carthage  be¬ 
came  ashes  and  ruins.  Not  one  stone  of  it  was 
allowed  to  stand,  and  old  Carthage  passed  away 
for  ever  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  was  a  great  pity  that  two  famous  cities  like 
Rome  and  Carthage  could  not  live  at  peace 
with  each  other. 

Carthage  was  an  older  city  than  Rome,  but 
her  citizens  cared  only  for  wealth,  and  her 
traders  were  often  wicked  and  dishonest.  Rome, 
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on  the  other  hand,  had  learned  a  great  deal  from 
the  Greeks,  and  was  beginning  to  care  for 
beautiful  things. 

Rome  gave  all  the  countries  she  ruled  over 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  taught  them  the 
Latin  language,  a  language  nearly  as  wonderful 
as  Greek.  Carthage  used  the  lands  of  the  people 
she  had  conquered  to  make  herself  rich,  but 
Rome  tried  to  make  her  people  happy  and 
contented. 

So,  if  one  of  the  two  great  cities  had  to  perish, 
it  was  better  for  the  world  that  Carthage  should 
be  destroyed  and  that  Rome  should  stand. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  down  the  name  of  Hannibal’s  father. 

2.  Make  a  model  of  a  raft  carrying  an  elephant  across  one 
of  the  rivers  Hannibal  had  to  cross. 

3.  Take  these  words  and  write  a  short  sentence  about  each  : 
Triumph  :  Alps  :  Scipio. 

4.  What  were  the  words  Cato  used  in  almost  every  speech  ? 
Why  was  he  afraid  of  Carthage  ?  How  was  Carthage 
finally  destroyed  ? 

5.  What  did  Rome  give  to  the  lands  she  ruled  over  ? 
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Cato  threw  down  a  Bunch  of  Figs. 
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Julius  Caesar  at  School.  How  he  afterwards 
went  to  the  Island  of  Britain ;  and  how 
he  crossed  the  Rubicon 


A  PEEP  INTO  A  ROMAN  HOME 


AFTER  Carthage  was  destroyed,  the  Roman 
Empire  grew  very  rapidly.  The  Romans 
conquered  Greece,  Macedon  and  many  countries 
in  Asia. 

Then,  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Hannibal,  there  happened  an  event  in  Rome 
which  later  was  to  prove  of  great  interest  to  our 
little  island  of  Britain.  Julius  Caesar,  the  son  of 
a  Roman  noble,  was  born  in  the  city. 

In  learning  about  Julius  Caesar,  let  us  also 
learn  how  the  sons  of  all  the  richer  people  in 
Rome  lived. 

Their  homes  were  beautiful  and  comfortable. 

The  house  was  usually  arranged  around  a  square, 

in  which  was  sometimes  a  peaceful  garden.  In 

the  middle  of  the  garden  there  was  generally  a 

fountain  playing,  surrounded  by  delicately  carved 

marble  figures.  Into  the  garden  all  the  rooms  of 

the  house  opened. 
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Reconstruction  based  on  remains  at  Chedworth,  Gloucester ,  drawn  by  Cyril  Cowell. 

A  Roman  Villa  or  Country  House. 

A  peep  into  the  house  would  show  us  floors  of 
many  colours,  made  of  thousands  of  small  stones 
which  the  clever  workmen  had  fashioned  into 
charming  patterns.  Some  of  these  floors  can 
still  be  seen  to-day  where  there  are  remains  of 
Roman  cities  or  villas. 
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The  furniture  in  the  houses  consisted  mainly  of 
couches,  chairs  and  tables,  which  were  of  hard 
wood  and  ivory  prettily  carved. 

GREEK  SLAVES  IN  ROME 

The  nobles  believed  in  giving  their  children  a 
good  education.  When  quite  small,  Julius  was 
taught  by  a  Greek  slave  famous  for  his  learning. 

You  can  picture  him  on  a  warm  summer’s  day 
sitting  by  the  fountain  in  the  garden,  whilst  his 
teacher  told  him  wonderful  stories  —  stories  of 
Troy,  of  Pheidippides,  and  of  Romulus  and 
Remus. 

Julius  would  not  be  satisfied  with  listening  to 
stories,  but  would  want  to  read  them  for  him¬ 
self.  Then  patiently  the  Greek  slave  would  teach 
him  to  read,  so  that  when  he  was  nine  years  old 
he  could  read  the  easy  scrolls  telling  the  stories 
of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  heroes. 

AT  SCHOOL  IN  ROME 

When  Julius  began  to  attend  school,  the  slave 
went  with  him,  walking  behind  him  in  the 
street  and  carrying  his  stylus,  his  tablets  and 
his  books. 
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Roman  Pens  and  Styli. 

His  tablets,  made  of  wood  and  joined  together 
with  iron  clasps,  looked  like  a  book.  They  were 
wooden  tablets  covered  with  wax,  and  on  them 
he  wrote  with  his  stylus,  which  was  like  our 
pencils  but  made  of  steel. 

His  books  were  not  made  of  paper,  but  of 
sheep-  or  goat-skin.  They  were  rolled  up  like 
our  wall  maps,  and  were  called  scrolls. 

The  headmaster  of  the  school  to  which  Julius 
went,  who  was  chosen  for  his  great  scholarship, 
did  not  teach  the  younger  boys,  but  spent  his 
time  with  the  oldest  scholars,  preparing  them  for 
their  work  as  leading  Roman  citizens. 
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The  younger  children  (including  Julius  at  the 
age  of  ten)  were  taught  by  well-educated  slaves, 
who  took  great  pains  with  their  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  slaves,  there  were  also  one 
or  two  Roman  freemen  employed  in  the  school. 
They  were  not  so  learned  as  the  slaves,  but  they 
were  there  to  cane  the  boys  if  they  did  their 
work  badly. 

No  slave  was  allowed  to  punish  a  free-born 
Roman  citizen,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
have  freemen  in  school  ready  for  the  purpose. 

Alas  !  there  was  a  great  deal  of  caning  in  the 
Roman  schools,  since  the  Romans  believed  that 
no  boy  would  learn  unless  he  was  caned.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  was  too  often  true  that  the  boys 
would  not  learn  without  caning,  as  their  work 
was  generally  not  made  at  all  interesting. 

Sometimes  after  school  Julius  and  the  slave 
would  take  a  walk  through  the  streets.  They 
might  go  to  the  Forum — an  open  space  within 
the  city  where  Roman  citizens  met  to  talk  about 
things — or  to  the  great  buildings  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  where  Julius  could  see  all  the  important 
men  of  the  day  ;  or  they  might  go  to  the  circus 
to  watch  the  chariot-racing. 
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Interior  of  a  Roman  Villa,  showing  the  Heating  Arrangements. 


JULIUS  CAESAR  INVADES  BRITAIN 
Julius  grew  up.  He  was  rather  thin,  not  very 
tall,  and  with  a  high  forehead  and  dark  shining 
eyes  like  those  of  an  eagle. 

He  was  a  great  horseman  and  a  famous  swimmer. 
He  was  also  a  scholar,  always  asking  questions 
and  writing  about  problems  that  interested  him. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Rome, 
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and  held  several  public  posts.  Some  thought  he 
greatly  loved  his  country,  while  others  said  that 
he  was  a  selfish  man  who  thought  only  of  his 
own  advancement.  At  length  he  was  made 
Governor  of  Gaul. 

You  may  remember  that  in  the  time  of  the 

Romans  Gaul  was.  the 
name  of  the  country 
we  now  call  France. 

Its  people  were  fierce 
warriors,  some  of  whom 
in  earlier  days  had 
formed  part  of  Hanni¬ 
bal’s  wonderful  army. 

Caesar  and  his  army, 
after  much  hard  fighting, 
conquered  the  whole  of 
Gaul,  and  made  it  a  part 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Caesar  then  looked  across  the  sea  at  our  island 
of  Britain  ;  and  because  the  Britons  had  helped 
the  Gauls,  and  because  he  knew  the  land  could 
give  him  lead,  tin,  gold  and  slaves,  he  decided 
to  invade  Britain  and  to  show  the  Britons  that 
it  was  well  to  be  friendly  with  Rome. 
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The  Britons,  especially  in  the  South,  were  not 
savages  as  some  people  believe,  but  had  already 
learned  many  things — some  perhaps  from  the 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks  and,  through  Gaul,  from 
the  Romans.  They  knew,  for  instance,  how  to 
make  bronze  and  iron  tools  and  weapons.  They 
did  not  have  buildings  like  those  of  Alexandria, 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  they  could  make  beautifully 
coloured  orna¬ 
ments,  buckles 
and  brooches, 
and  the  British 
ladies  even  used 
handsome  hand- 
mirrors. 

Look  at  the 
picture  and  you 
will  see  how  the 
Britons  were 
dressed  at  the 
time  when  Julius 
Caesar  came  to 
our  land. 

The  Britons  fought  in  chariots  drawn  'by  small 
fast  horses.  When  they  saw  that  Caesar  and  his 
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legions  were  ready  to  leave  their  ships,  the 
British  warriors  drove  their  chariots  into  the  sea, 
and  from  them  threw  darts  at  the  Romans. 

So  wild  and  fierce  did  they  look,  that  at  first 
the  Romans  were  afraid.  But  when  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  tenth  legion  jumped  into  the  sea 
the  others  followed. 

After  hard  fighting,  the  Romans  drove  back 
the  Britons.  Then  came  rain  and  storms,  and 
more  fighting,  until,  at  last,  as  winter  was 
approaching,  Caesar  returned  to  Gaul. 

Next  year,  however,  Caesar  again  came  to 
Britain,  and  this  time  in  his  army  he  brought  a 
large  number  of  cavalry,  or  soldiers  who  fought 
on  horseback.  With  these  he  won  many  battles, 
since  they  could  run  after  the  charioteers  and 
cut  them  down. 

He  crossed  the  river  Thames  and  fought 
against  the  great  British  chief  Cassivelaunus. 
This  was  the  hardest  battle  Caesar  had  to  fight 
in  Britain  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  forcing  Cassi¬ 
velaunus  to  make  peace. 

He  then  left  Britain.  He  never  came  back, 
but  he  had  shown  the  Romans  how  to  conquer 
“  Britannia,”  as  it  was  then  called. 
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THE  CROSSING  OF  THE  RUBICON 

When  Caesar  returned  to  Gaul  he  heard  that 
another  Roman  general,  named  Pompey,  was 
trying  to  make  himself  the  chief  man  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  Caesar,  therefore,  determined 
to  march  his  soldiers  to  Rome,  and  to  fight 
against  Pompey. 

Between  Gaul  and  the  northern  Roman  states 
there  flowed  a  little  river  then  known  as  the 
Rubicon  (it  now  bears  a  different  name).  It  was 
against  the  law  for  any  commander  in  the 
provinces  to  cross  this  river  at  the  head  of  his 
army. 

When,  therefore,  Caesar  and  his  companions 
came  to  the  river,  Caesar  stopped  and  said  : 
“  Even  now  we  can  turn  back  ;  but  if  we  cross 
yonder  little  bridge  we  shall  start  a  war.55 

Then  a  strange  thing  is  said  to  have  hap¬ 
pened.  A  man  of  great  size  and  beauty  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  sitting  on  a  rock  and  playing 
a  pipe.  The  shepherds  and  some  soldiers  gathered 
round  him. 

The  stranger  took  a  trumpet  from  one  of  the 
soldiers  and  blew  a  loud  blast.  He  then  called 
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on  the  soldiers  to  follow,  and  rushed  across  the 
bridge.  Then  Caesar  cried  :  “  Let  us  go  where 
the  gods  call  us.” 

When  the  people  in  Rome  heard  what  Caesar 
had  done,  they  ran  hither  and  thither  crying  : 
“  Caesar  has  crossed  the  Rubicon.” 

In  the  struggle  which  followed  Pompey  was 
defeated.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Romans  offered 
to  make  Julius  Caesar  king  of  Rome.  He  re¬ 
fused,  saying  :  cc  The  only  king  of  the  Romans 
is  the  great  god  Jupiter.”  Some  of  the  Romans, 
however,  were  still  jealous  of  Caesar’s  power,  and 
one  day  in  the  Forum  at  Rome  they  stabbed 
him  to  death. 


EXERCISES 

1.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  Roman  villa. 

2.  What  things  were  used  for  writing  by  (a)  the  Egyptians, 
(b)  the  Babylonians,  and  (c)  the  Romans  ?  Which  do 
you  think  was  the  best  method  ? 

3.  What  was  France  called  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  ? 
Print  the  word  on  your  map. 

4.  Why  did  Julius  Caesar  invade  Britain  ? 

5.  Make  a  drawing  showing  how  the  Britons  dressed  at 
the  time.  Take  great  care  with  this  drawing,  as  many 
people  still  think  the  Britons  in  Caesar’s  day  dressed 
like  the  old  Stone  Age  men. 

6.  Print  the  name  of  the  great  British  chief  who  fought 
against  Caesar, 


CHAPTER  XV 
How  the  Romans  played 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  CIRCUS 


YOU  have  read  about  the  Olympic  games, 
where  the  young  Greeks  ran  races,  boxed, 
wrestled,  jumped  and  threw  the  disc  and  the 
javelin. 

They  lived  clean  lives,  ate  plain  food,  and 
were  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
strong  and  nimble. 

They  learned  how  to  do  hard  tasks  without 
grumbling,  and  to  keep  their  tempers.  They 
learned  to  play  for  the  love  of  the  game,  and 
because  if  they  played  well  it  made  their  city 
famous. 

In  these  things  it  should  be  our  aim  to  copy 
the  Greeks. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  learn  how  the  Romans 
amused  themselves.  In  some  things  they  copied 
the  Greeks.  They  played  several  games  of  ball, 
were  fond  of  boxing  and  liked  wrestling,  throw¬ 
ing  the  disc  and  playing  quoits. 

At  the  time  when  Julius  Caesar  was  a  boy, 
however,  they  liked  chariot-racing  best  of  all. 
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Let  us  suppose  we  have  gone  to  the  great  circus 
at  Rome  with  Julius  Caesar  and  his  Greek 
slave. 

Some  of  you  may  have  been  to  a  modern 
circus  and  know  what  it  is  like  ;  but  the  Roman 
“  circus 55  was  not  an  entertainment  held  in  a 
tent.  It  was  a  big  oblong  building,  round  at 
one  end  and  square  at  the  other.  Along  the 
sides  and  round  the  curved  end  were  rows  of 
stone  seats,  rising  upwards  like  the  seats  in  the 
gallery  of  a  theatre. 

In  the  centre  of  the  circus  was  a  great  level 
space,  covered  with  sand,  called  the  arena, 

down  the  middle  of  which  ran  a  long  wall. 

Here  the  great  chariot  races  were  run. 

On  the  wall  in  the  middle  were  seven  wooden 
dolphins  (large  fish)  and  seven  balls.  Each 

chariot  had  to  run  round  the  arena  seven 

times,  and  a  dolphin  and  ball  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  wall  at  the  end  of  each  lap.  In  this 
way  the  drivers  would  know  how  many  laps 
were  still  to  be  run. 

On  the  afternoon  we  are  imagining,  when  we 
followed  Julius  to  the  circus,  four  chariots,  each 
drawn  by  four  horses,  were  to  run  in  the  first 
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race.  The  drivers  were  slaves,  but  each  was  a 
favourite  with  different  people  in  the  crowd. 

Julius  and  his  slave  had  their  favourite  too, 
and  he  was  the  driver  of  the  chariot  with  four 
beautiful  horses.  When  he  drove  his  horses  into 
the  arena  they  hailed  him  with  glad  cries  of 
“  Marcus  !  Marcus  !  good  old  Marcus  !  55 

THE  CHARIOT  RACE 

At  last  the  chariots  were  all  in  line,  and  at 
a  signal  they  were  off.  The  two  leading  chariots 
ran  side  by  side,  followed  a  little  way  behind 
by  the  third,  while  at  the  end  came  Marcus. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  lap  Julius 
began  to  look  disappointed,  for  the  chariots  were 
still  racing  in  the  same  order. 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  third  round  Marcus 
touched  his  straining  horses  gently  with  his 
whip.  They  leapt  forward,  and  his  chariot  was 
now  third. 

Two  more  dolphins  and  balls  were  taken  down 
from  the  wall,  but  the  two  chariots,  still  almost  side 
by  side,  were  in  front  of  Marcus.  At  the  end  of 
the  fifth  round  Marcus  again  flicked  his  horses,  but 
the  drivers  of  the  two  chariots  ahead  savagely 
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lashed  their  panting  teams,  and  Marcus  failed 
to  pass  them. 

Now  only  one  dolphin  and  ball  remained  on 
the  wall.  There  was  a  great  noise  in  the 
galleries,  for  many  were  shouting  the  names  of 
their  favourite  drivers.  Julius  and  his  com¬ 
panion  were  dancing  about  and  shouting,  “  Lash 
out,  Marcus  !  55 

Then  Marcus  set  his  teeth  and  his  face  looked 
grim  as  he  drew  his  whip  smartly  across  the 
back  of  his  fiery  team.  They  leapt  forward 
with  foaming  mouths  and  flying  manes,  till  they 
were  almost  level  with  the  first  two  chariots. 

When  they  reached  the  turn  at  the  far  end 
of  the  arena  one  of  the  horses  of  the  first 
chariot  stumbled  and  fell.  The  wheel  of  the 
second  chariot  crashed  into  his  poor  body,  while 
both  chariots,  horses  and  men,  rolled  in  the 
sand.  Marcus  pulled  his  horses  clear  of  the 
fallen  chariots,  dashed  on  and  won  the  race. 

Great  cheers  greeted  him  on  his  victory,  the 
loudest  perhaps  coming  from  Julius  and  his  slave 
companion. 

Slaves  working  in  the  circus  rushed  in  to 
catch  the  horses  of  the  overturned  chariots.  The 
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The  Ruins  of  the  Colosseum  in  Rome. 


two  drivers  lay  very  still  on  the  sand,  for  one 
was  dead  and  the  other  badly  hurt. 

CRUEL  AMUSEMENTS 

Long  after  Julius  Caesar  was  dead  the  Romans 
became  even  more  cruel.  A  great  oval-shaped 
building,  much  bigger  than  the  circus,  and 
known  as  the  Colosseum,  was  built  in  Rome. 

The  middle  part,  which  was  called  the  arena, 
had  big  cellars  underneath.  Some  of  these 
cellars  were  used  as  dressing-rooms  for  the 
fighters,  while  in  the  others  were  kept  poor 
prisoners  taken  in  war  and  savage  wild  animals. 
Through  trap  doors  men  and  beasts  could  be 
brought  into  the  arena  or  taken  quickly  away. 

Men  called  gladiators  fought  against  each 
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other  with  swords  and  spears,  while  the  crowds 
looked  on  and  laughed  and  cheered. 

Captives  taken  in  war  were  also  made  to  fight 
in  the  arena,  and  often  had  to  kill  their  former 
friends.  Many  of  them  were  made  to  fight  lions 
and  other  wild  beasts.  All  this  made  the  Romans 
cruel  and  selfish. 

The  Romans  have  given  us  a  great  language, 
wise  laws,  and  many  other  good  things,  but 
many  of  their  sports  were  so  cruel  that  no 
nation  ought  to  copy  them. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Name  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Romans  amused 
themselves. 

2.  Make  a  model  of  a  place  where  chariot  races  were  held. 
Make  little  clay  dolphins  and  balls  and  place  them  on 
the  wall  running  down  the  centre.  Make  small  card¬ 
board  chariots,  and  place  them  in  the  arena. 

3.  Suppose  you  are  a  Roman  boy  or  girl  taken  one  after¬ 
noon  to  see  a  chariot  race.  Write  or  say  how  you  went, 
and  tell  what  happened. 

4.  What  was  the  Colosseum  ?  What  were  the  big  cellars 
beneath  used  for  ? 

5.  What  were  the  men  who  fought  in  the  Colosseum  called  ? 

6.  Name  some  Greek,  or  Greek  and  Roman,  sports  which 
we  have  copied  in  this  country. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

The  Story  of  Caratacus  the  British  Chief,  and 
of  Boadicea  the  British  Queen 


A  BRAVE  LEADER 


^pHE  letters  a.d.  are  the  first  letters  of  the 
words  “  Anno  Domini.”  These  words  are 
Latin  for  “  in  the  year  of  our  Lord.”  In  the 
year  43  a.d.,  or  forty-three  years  after  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  over  eighty  years  after  Julius 
Caesar  had  been  stabbed  to  death,  the  Roman 
legions  came  again  to  Britain.  This  time  they 
conquered  our  country  and  remained  in  it  for 
nearly  four  hundred  years. 

The  bravest  of  all  the  British  chiefs  who  fought 
against  the  Romans  was  Caratacus.  For  eight 
years  he  struggled  against  the  invaders.  Then 
he  fought  his  last  great  battle. 

With  his  chief  warriors,  the  men  of  South  and 
North  Wales,  he  took  up  a  strong  position  on  a 
hill,  defended  by  a  high  stone  wall.  Caratacus 
rode  along  the  line  of  battle  urging  the  Britons, 
if  they  valued  their  freedom,  to  conquer  or  die. 
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Romans  attacking  a  Fortress. 

The  Roman  soldiers  attacked  with  their  shields 
locked  above  their  heads.  They  looked  like  a 
huge  tortoise  as  they  crept  up  the  hill. 

Pulling  away  the  stones  from  the  wall,  they 
rushed  the  stronghold  of  Caratacus.  The  Britons, 
after  a  very  hard  struggle,  at  last  broke  and 
fled.  They  rallied  again  for  a  time  on  the 
hill-top,  but  in  the  end  they  proved  no  match 
for  the  Romans  with  their  short,  deadly  swords. 

Broken-hearted,  Caratacus,  who  had  heard  that 
his  wife  and  beautiful  daughter  Claudia  were 
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already  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
fled  to  York  to  ask  the  Queen  of  a  tribe  named 
the  Brigantes  to  help  him. 

She,  however,  had  already  promised  to  support 
the  Romans,  and  she  put  Caratacus  in  chains 
and  handed  him  over  to  his  enemies. 

CAPTIVES  IN  ROME 

Then  Caratacus,  together  with  his  brothers  and 
his  wife  and  daughter,  was  taken  to  Rome. 
The  captive  Britons  were  marched  through  the 
streets,  and  all  the  Romans  came  out  to  see  the 
brave  chief  who  had  been  able  to  go  on  fighting 
against  Rome  for  eight  years. 

He  was  brought  before  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

“  Speak,”  said  Claudius.  “  I  give  you  leave  to 
speak.” 

“  I  was  a  great  chief,”  replied  Caratacus, 
“  with  lands  and  riches.  Are  you,  a  great  ruler, 
surprised  that  I  fought  to  keep  them  ? 

“  You  may  wish  to  conquer  the  whole  world, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  Britons  wish  to 
be  your  slaves.  If  I  had  not  fought  so  bravely 
against  you,  people  would  never  have  heard  of  me. 

“  Spare  my  life  now,  and  people  will  always 
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remember  when  they  see  me  and  read  about  me 
that  Claudius  was  a  merciful  Emperor.” 

The  Romans  were  nearly  always  cruel  to  their 
foes,  but  Claudius  pardoned  Caratacus  and  his 
family,  though  he  never  allowed  them  to  return 
to  Britain. 


THE  STORY  OF  BOADICEA 

At  first  the  Romans  in  Britain  were  both  greedy 
and  cruel. 

In  the  East  of  England  lived  the  rich  chief  of 
a  tribe  named  the  Iceni.  Before  he  died,  he 
arranged  to  divide  his  treasure  between  the 
Emperor  of  Rome  and  his  own  wife  and 
daughters,  thinking  that  this  would  make  the 
Romans  kind  to  his  family. 

But  when  he  died  all  his  treasures  were  taken 
by  the  Romans,  and  his  wife  Boadicea  (or,  as 
she  is  sometimes  named,  Boudicca)  and  his 
daughters  were  cruelly  treated. 

It  happened  that  most  of  the  Romans  were  fight¬ 
ing  the  Druids  or  priests,  in  Mona,  or  Anglesey, 
and  Boadicea,  therefore,  called  all  her  people  to 
arms.  Tall,  stately,  with  her  bright  yellow  hair 
flying  in  the  breeze,  and  her  daughters  crouch- 
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ing  at  her  feet,  she  rode  in  her  chariot  at  the 
head  of  her  warriors.  From  the  North  and 
East  the  tribes  hurried  to  help  her. 


Statue  of  Boadicea  on  Thames  Embankment. 

She  captured  London  and  Colchester,  and 
thousands  of  Romans,  and  also  Britons  who  had 
become  like  the  Romans,  were  killed. 

Later,  however,  her  army  was  defeated,  and 
the  brave  queen  poisoned  herself  rather  than 
fall  into  the  cruel  hands  of  her  enemies. 
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WHAT  THE  ROMANS  DID  IN  BRITAIN 

Then  a  great  Roman  general,  named  Agricola, 
came  to  Britain.  He  treated  the  Britons  kindly, 
and  taught  them  how  to  build  towns  and  houses 
like  those  of  Rome. 

He  built  temples  and  Courts  of  Justice,  and 
taught  the  sons  of  the  British  chiefs  to  speak 
Latin,  to  wear  the  Roman  toga,  and  to  live 
like  the  Romans. 

The  Britons  began  to  enjoy  the  same  comforts 
and  pleasures  as  the  Romans,  and  so  became 
more  friendly  towards  their  conquerors. 

Many  years  after  the  time  of  Agricola,  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  learned  that  a  wild  people  in 
the  North,  called  the  Piets,  were  always  attacking 
the  Britons. 

He  came  to  Britain  and  built  a  wall,  73  miles 
long,  from  the  Solway  Firth  to  the  river  Tyne, 
right  across  the  country,  to  keep  them  out. 

Roman  soldiers  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
were  sent  to  defend  the  wall.  Sometimes  soldiers 
who  had  done  wrong  were  sent  there  as  a 
punishment. 

Parts  of  the  wall  still  stand,  in  the  wild 
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Hadrian’s  Wall  at  Guy’s  Craig,  Northumberland. 

country  that  lies  between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle. 

Though  sometimes  the  Romans  were  greedy 
and  cruel,  we  must  remember  that  never  since 
Roman  times  has  Britain  enjoyed  such  a  long 
period  of  peace  as  the  Romans  gave  her. 

EXERCISES 

1.  When  did  the  Romans  come  to  Britain  for  the  third 
time  ?  How  long  did  they  stay  ? 

2.  Make  a  picture  (or  a  model)  showing  Caratacus  and 
his  men  fighting  behind  the  stone  wall,  and  the  Romans, 
looking  like  a  huge  tortoise,  coming  up  the  hill. 

3.  Read  the  sentence  beginning  “  Tall,  stately,  with  her 
bright  yellow  hair,”  etc.  ;  then  with  coloured  crayons 
or  paint  make  a  picture  of  the  scene. 

4.  Where  did  Hadrian  build  a  great  wall  ?  and  why  ? 


CHAPTER  XVII 


How  Constantine  built  Two  Churches  and 
a  Great  City 

CHRISTIANS  IN  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 
OON  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  His  Apostles 


O'  began  to  journey  to  different  parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  teach  the  people  about  Him. 
They  were  called  Christians.  Two  of  them,  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  taught  in  Rome  itself,  and 
there  the  Christians  gradually  grew  in  number. 

Those  who  believed  in  Jesus  and  His  teaching 
tried  to  live  the  same  kind  of  life  as  He  had 
lived.  The  rich  shared  their  wealth  with  the  poor, 
while  all  forgave  and  tried  to  love  their  enemies. 

They  would  not  worship  the  gods  of  Rome, 
and  as  the  Emperor  himself  was  one  of  the  gods 
the  Romans  worshipped,  several  of  the  Emperors 
treated  the  Christians  cruelly. 

Some  Christians  had  their  lands  and  goods 
taken  from  them  ;  some  were  thrown  to  the 
lions  in  the  arena  of  the  Colosseum.  One  cruel 
Emperor,  Nero,  caused  many  of  them  to  be 
burnt  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 

The  Christians,  however,  bore  their  sufferings 
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bravely.  Their  example  led  more  and  more 
Romans,  and  other  people  who  lived  within  the 
Empire,  to  become  Christians. 

A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
gave  up  their  old  beliefs  and  became  followers 
of  Christ. 

Three  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  ruler  of  Britain  and  the  western  part 
of  the  Roman  Empire  was  a  Roman  general 
named  Constantine.  He  intended  to  make  him¬ 
self  the  ruler  of  the  whole  Empire. 

In  the  year  312  a.d.,  therefore,  he  crossed  the 
Alps  and  led  an  army  into  Italy. 

It  is  said  that  one  night,  when  he  was  sleep¬ 
ing,  Jesus  came  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  told 
him  that,  if  he  would  take  the  Cross  as  his 
standard  and  become  a  Christian,  he  would  over¬ 
come  all  his  difficulties. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  became  Emperor.  He 
showed  great  favour  to  the  Christians.  He  caused 
all  the  lands,  houses  and  goods  which  had  been 
taken  away  from  them  to  be  restored,  and  he 
allowed  them  to  worship  freely. 

He  governed  well  and  wisely,  and  is  known 
as  “  Constantine  the  Great.” 
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CONSTANTINE’S  NEW  CITY 

Now  Constantine  did  not  care  much  for  the 
city  of  Rome.  Perhaps  he  saw  that  it  was  not 
a  very  safe  place,  since  already  savage  barbarians 
of  the  North  were  threatening  the  frontiers  of  the 
Empire. 

Then,  too,  he  had  spent  the  greater  portion  of 
his  life  serving  the  Empire  in  far  -  away  Asia 
and  in  Britain.  Only  occasionally  had  he  been 
to  Rome,  so  that  to  him  it  was  just  one  of  the 
many  cities  within  the  Empire. 

Not  satisfied  with  Rome,  therefore,  he  decided 
to  build  himself  another  capital  city  from  which 
he  could  govern  the  Roman  Empire  in  peace 
and  safety. 

He  sent  his  officers  to  find  out  a  good  position, 
and,  after  carefully  considering  a  great  many 
places,  chose  that  of  an  old  Greek  city  called 
Byzantium. 

He  chose  Byzantium  for  four  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  more  secure  than  Rome  against 
attacks  from  the  North. 

It  stood  on  a  narrow  strait  called  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  which  joins  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Sea  of 
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Marmara  and  thence  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
was  also  protected  on  the  northern  side  by  a 
range  of  mountains  stretching  from  sea  to  sea. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  fortress  to  keep 
out  warlike  tribes  from  the  East. 

In  the  third  place,  it  was  the  meeting  point 
of  traders  from  Russia  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
from  Asia  Minor  into  Europe.  Hence  it  was 
possible  for  the  city  to  become  rich. 

Lastly,  an  arm  of  the  Bosphorus  here  formed 
what  was  one  of  the  finest  and  also  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  harbours  in  the  world.  This  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Golden  Horn. 

Here,  therefore,  were  both  a  fine  setting  for  the 
capital  of  the  great  Empire,  and  a  large,  deep, 
safe  harbour  for  its  fighting  galleys  and  merchant 
ships. 

THE  WORK  OF  CONSTANTINE 

While  he  allowed  the  merchants  and  business 
men  to  build  warehouses  and  houses  in  his  new 
city,  Constantine  himself  undertook  the  task  of 
constructing  the  walls,  the  palaces  and  the  public 
buildings. 

From  all  parts  of  the  Empire  came  a  great 
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Church  of  St,  Sophia,  Constantinople,  as  it  is  To-day, 

crowd  of  workers,  and  for  many  years  ships  and 
caravans  brought  materials  for  the  buildings. 
In  order  that  the  city  should  be  beautiful, 
marble  statues,  carved  pillars  and  other  valuable 
works  of  art  were  brought  from  Rome,  Greece 
and  Egypt. 

Then,  too,  Constantine  asked  many  of  the 
learned  men  and  scholars  of  the  time  to  come 
to  his  new  capital,  and  to  bring  their  books 
with  them. 
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“  The  name  of  the  city,”  said  Constantine, 
“  shall  be  New  Rome  55  ;  but  people  could  not 
forget  its  founder,  and  hence  it  became  known 
as  Constantinople,  or  “  the  city  of  Constantine.55 

Both  the  old  Rome  and  New  Rome,  or 
Constantinople,  became  famous  Christian  cities. 
In  Rome  Constantine  built  a  church  named 
after  St.  Peter,  and  in  Constantinople  another 
which  became  known  as  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia. 

Constantine  reigned  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  under  him  the  Roman  Empire  again  became 
strong  and  powerful. 

When  he  died,  the  Empire  was  ruled  by  his 
three  sons.  They  quarrelled,  and  the  land  they 
ruled  over  became  divided  and  weak. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Why  did  many  of  the  Roman  Emperors  dislike  the 
Christians  ?  What  kinds  of  punishment  did  the  Chris¬ 
tians  undergo  ? 

2.  How  did  Constantine  treat  the  Christians  ? 

3.  On  your  map,  put  in  the  following  :  the  river  Danube, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus,  the  Golden  Horn  and 
Byzantium.  Why  did  Constantine  not  care  much  for 
the  city  of  Rome  ? 

4.  What  are  the  two  great  cities,  and  the  two  great  churches 
built  by  Constantine,  which  are  mentioned  in  this  chapter  ? 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


The  Story  of  Alaric  the  Goth  and 
Attila  the  Hun 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  BARBARIANS 

YOU  will  now  read  how  the  good  govern¬ 
ment  which  the  Romans  gave  to  the  world 
came  to  an  end,  and  how  the  western  part  of 
the  Empire  ruled  over  by  Rome  came  to  be 
lost  by  the  Romans. 

To  the  north  of  the  lands  ruled  by  the 
Roman  Emperors,  there  lay  a  great  wild  country 
stretching  right  across  the  continent  of  Europe 
into  Asia.  Between  this  land  and  the  Empire 
flowed  two  great  rivers,  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube. 

In  these  wild  lands  there  lived  people  whom 
both  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  called  Bar¬ 
barians. 

They  were  not  all  the  same  people,  though 
all  were  fierce  and  savage.  Amongst  them  were 
the  Angles,  Saxons  and  Jutes  ;  the  Franks,  Vandals 
and  Goths. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  legions  of  Rome 
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Loaves  weighed  and  dispatched. 


Grain  checked.  Bread  delivered  to  magistrates. 


placed  in  oven,  kneaded  and  rolled,]  [Grain  ground  by  donkey  power, 


Reproduced  from]  [ Reliefs  on  a  Baker's  Tomb . 

A  Large  Bakery  in  Rome. 

The  lower  strip  shows  the  grain  being  ground  in  mills  by  donkey- 
power,  then  kneaded,  rolled  and  baked.  The  centre  strip  shows 
checking  and  delivery  of  the  bread  to  the  magistrates,  and  the  top 
the  weighing  and  despatch  of  the  loaves. 

had  kept  careful  watch  along  the  Danube  and 
the  Rhine,  and  had  stopped  these  Barbarians 
from  attacking  the  peaceful  people  and  the 
beautiful  towns  of  the  Empire. 

While  the  legions  were  strong  and  faithful, 
there  was  no  danger  from  the  Barbarians. 

In  Britain  and  some  other  countries,  when  the 
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King  dies,  his  eldest  son  becomes  King  in  his 
stead.  In  Rome,  when  one  Emperor  died,  or 
ruled  badly,  it  was  usual  for  great  generals, 
with  the  help  of  their  soldiers,  to  try  to  gain 
the  throne.  Often  two  or  more  of  these  generals 
tried  to  win  the  throne  at  the  same  time,  and 
fought  against  each  other,  or  against  the  Em¬ 
peror  who  was  already  ruling. 

Thus  the  legions,  instead  of  keeping  faithful 
watch  on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  were 
often  fighting  against  each  other  to  make  their 
generals  Emperors  of  Rome. 

In  this  manner  the  Romans  became  weak, 
whilst  their  savage  enemies,  by  copying  what 
was  good  in  the  ways  of  Rome,  were  becoming 
stronger. 

The  Roman  people  gradually  became  careless 
as  to  the  fate  of  their  Empire,  and  were  no 
longer  keen  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the 
Emperor.  This  compelled  their  rulers  to  engage 
soldiers  who  were  not  Romans,  so  that  the 
task  of  defending  Rome  and  her  possessions 
fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 

These  were  mainly  Goths  and  men  of  other 
warlike  tribes  from  across  the  border.  But  even 
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with  the  aid  of  hired  soldiers,  it  became  more 
and  more  difficult  to  defend  the  long  and  ever- 
weakening  frontier. 

During  many  years  numbers  of  Goths  settled 
within  the  Empire,  where  many  of  them  be¬ 
came  good  citizens,  and  were  converted  to 
Christianity. 

As  the  Roman  Empire  continued  to  become 
weaker,  tall,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Gothic  settlers 
became  more  and  more  numerous  and  more 
powerful. 

At  last,  however,  serious  trouble  befell  the 
Gothic  tribes  living  in  the  lands  beyond  the 
Danube. 

From  the  far-away  lands  of  Asia,  a  savage, 
cruel  and  warlike  people,  known  as  the  Huns, 
moved  westwards  in  search  of  new  homes. 
When  they  reached  the  country  of  the  Goths, 
they  harried  the  land,  burned  the  crops,  and 
destroyed  all  who  stood  in  their  path. 

Falling  back  before  them,  the  terrified  Goths 
begged  the  Emperor  to  allow  them  to  cross 
the  Danube,  to  join  their  kinsmen  who  were 
already  settled  and  living  on  the  other  side 
in  safety. 
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The  Emperor  agreed,  and  thousands  of  Goths, 
together  with  their  wives  and  families,  were 
permitted  to  settle  and  make  their  homes  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Empire. 

THE  FALL  OF  ROME 

Before  very  long,  however,  these  Goths 
quarrelled  with  the  Romans  who  ruled  over 
them.  Under  a  young  leader  named  Alaric, 
they  scattered  the  Roman  army  sent  against 
them.  They  were  so  overjoyed  at  their  success 
that  they  attempted  to  become  masters  of  the 
whole  Empire. 

They  then  began  their  triumphant  march  to 
the  west,  and  over-ran  the  north  of  Italy,  until 
in  410  a.d.  they  came  in  sight  of  the  great  city 
of  Rome  itself. 

The  Senate  prepared  for  a  desperate  defence, 
but  many  of  the  slaves  and  servants  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  Goths. 

At  the  hour  of  midnight  one  of  the  city 
gates  was  secretly  opened,  and  the  people  of 
Rome  were  awakened  by  the  blowing  of  Gothic 
trumpets  and  the  wild  cries  of  the  Barbarians. 

Then  followed  terrible  scenes.  The  noble 
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capital  was  sacked  and  plundered,  and  the 
world  saw  that  the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  west  was  drawing  near. 

Alaric  next  marched  to  the  south  of  Italy, 
but  there  he  died.  His  soldiers,  who  did  not 
wish  his  enemies  to  know  where  their  hero  was 
buried,  changed  the  course  of  a  river  and 
buried  him  in  its  bed. 

In  his  grave  they  placed  all  his  valuables, 
which  included  many  of  the  rich  trophies  he 
had  won  in  war.  They  then  brought  the  river 
back  to  its  old  course,  and  its  waters  flowed 
over  the  grave  of  the  Barbarian  who  had  spread 
terror  amongst  the  people  of  Rome. 

From  Italy  the  Goths  went  to  Spain,  where 
they  finally  settled  and  set  up  a  new  kingdom. 

THE  STORY  OF  ATTILA 

The  most  terrible  invaders  of  the  Empire, 
however,  were  the  Huns.  They  were  wild  and 
fierce  men,  who  shunned  towns  and  houses, 
preferring  to  live  in  the  open.  Mounted  on 
their  shaggy  ponies,  they  roved  far  and  wide 
over  Central  Europe,  terrorising  the  people 
wherever  they  went. 
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They  rode  on  their  ponies  by  day,  and  slept 
at  night,  rolled  up  in  furs  and  skins,  beside 
their  camp  fires.  Some  owned  great  herds  of 
cattle,  while  others  lived  solely  by  war  and 
plunder. 

The  most  savage  and  ruthless  of  their  leaders 
was  Attila. 

Under  his  leadership  the  warriors  swept  through 
all  the  countries  of  the  Barbarian  peoples  and 
finally  broke  into  the  lands  once  owned  by 
Rome,  though  they  never  entered  Rome  itself. 

Attila  called  himself  the  “  scourge  of  God 55 
and  boasted  that  “  grass  never  grew  where  his 
horses  had  trod.” 

It  seemed  as  if  Attila  would  become  the 
master  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  when,  at  last, 
at  the  great  battle  of  Chalons  in  France,  he 
was  defeated  and  compelled  to  retreat. 

What  happened  afterwards  is  a  great  mystery  ; 
but  according  to  one  story  he  built  himself 
a  great  wooden  palace  at  a  lonely  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube. 

To  this  palace  he  brought  the  treasures  he 
had  captured  from  his  enemies — gold  and  silver 
plate,  rich  carpets  and  cloths,  brooches,  bracelets 
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and  buckles  set  with  precious  stones,  and  riches 
of  every  kind. 

It  is  said  that  although  his  warriors  used 
plates  and  goblets  of  silver  and  gold,  savage 
Attila  preferred  to  eat  from  a  wooden  plate  and 
drink  from  a  wooden  bowl. 

How  he  died  we  do  not  know. 

One  writer  says  that  when  the  Huns  buried 
Attila  they  made  three  coffins — one  of  gold,  one 
of  silver  and  one  of  iron — and  placed  them 
inside  each  other — the  gold  coffin  in  the  silver, 
and  the  silver  in  the  iron. 

Then  in  the  dead  of  night  his  friends  stole 
out  of  the  palace  and  buried  him  where  no 
one  should  be  able  to  find  his  body.  In  this 
way  his  burial  place,  like  that  of  Alaric  the 
Goth,  has  remained  a  secret  to  this  day. 

EXERCISES 

1.  On  your  map,  print  across  that  part  north  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube  “  The  land  of  the  Barbarians.” 

2.  Write  the  names  of  the  different  peoples  who  were  Bar¬ 
barians. 

3.  Why  did  the  Goths  settle  inside  the  Empire  ? 

4.  Why  is  the  year  410  a.d.  a  very  important  year  in  Roman 
history  ? 

5.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  Hun  sitting  on  his  pony. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


The  Story  of  Saints  Augustine,  Paulinus, 
Patrick,  Columba,  and  Aidan 

HOW  ENGLAND  GOT  ITS  NAME 

TER  Alaric  the  Goth  had  sacked  and 


T  ja  plundered  Rome,  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
gradually  withdrawn  from  Britain. 

When  they  had  gone,  tribes  known  as  Angles, 
Saxons  and  Jutes  came  in  their  long  ships  and 
attacked  Britain.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  Britons,  left  to  fight  by  themselves,  struggled 
against  the  invaders,  but  most  of  them  were 
at  last  driven  to  the  west  of  the  country. 

The  Roman-British  towns  were  burnt,  and 
the  Christian  priests  and  bishops  were  killed,  for 
the  invaders  were  heathens,  who  had  never 
heard  of  Jesus. 

As  time  passed,  the  Angles,  Saxons  and  Jutes 
settled  down  in  the  country,  which  soon  ceased 
to  be  called  Britain,  and  became  known  as 
Angle-land  or  England. 
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HOW  AUGUSTINE  CAME  TO  BRITAIN 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  Rome  a  good  and 
holy  abbot,  named  Gregory.  While  quite  a 
young  man,  he  saw  some  pretty,  fair-skinned, 
golden-haired  boys  and  girls  being  sold  as  slaves 
in  the  market-place  at  Rome. 

He  asked  who  they  were,  and  on  being  told 
they  were  Angles  from  the  island  of  Britain,  he 
replied,  “  Not  Angles,  but  Angels.55 

He  thereupon  made  up  his  mind  to  visit 
England  ;  but  while  he  was  on  his  way  there  a 
message  from  the  Pope  summoned  him  to  return 
to  Rome. 

But  Gregory  did  not  forget  the  fair  island  of 
Britain.  Some  years  later,  when  he  himself  had 
become  Pope,  he  sent  to  England  a  good  man 
named  Augustine,  with  forty  monks  to  help  him, 
to  convert  the  people  to  Christianity. 

When  the  monks  came  to  England,  they 
found  the  people  worshipping  strange  gods. 
The  English  said,  for  instance,  that  all  their 
kings  were  descended  from  a  god  called  Woden  ; 
that  Thor  was  the  god  of  Thunder,  Storm  and 
Rain  ;  and  that  Frea  was  the  goddess  of  Peace 
and  Fruitfulness.  They  named  the  days  of  the 
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Augustine  Preaching. 
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week  after  them  :  Wednesday  was  Woden’s  day, 
Thursday,  Thor’s  day,  and  Friday,  Frea’s  day. 

Augustine  and  his  monks  came  first  to  Kent, 
for  the  good  Queen  of  that  kingdom  was  already 
a  Christian.  They  walked  slowly  and  solemnly 
into  Canterbury,  singing  as  they  came,  and 
bearing  a  silver  cross,  together  with  the  image 
of  Jesus  Christ  painted  on  a  wooden  standard. 

The  King  of  Kent  soon  became  a  Christian, 
and  in  the  little  town  of  Canterbury  Augustine 
built  his  church. 

HOW  PAULINUS  SPREAD  THE  GOSPEL 

Now  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Kent 
married  the  King  of  Northumbria,  and  she 
took  with  her  to  her  new  home  in  the  north 
a  monk  named  Paulinus. 

There  he  preached  to  the  King  and  his 
nobles,  who  agreed  to  worship  the  God  about 
whom  Paulinus  told  them.  For  thirty-six  days 
Paulinus  baptised  the  people  who  flocked  to  him. 

One  sad  day,  however,  the  King  of  Northumbria 
and  many  of  his  people  were  killed  by  heathen 
enemies.  His  kingdom  became  heathen  again, 
and  the  good  work  of  Paulinus  was  undone. 
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SAINT  PATRICK 

Let  us  read  about  other  holy  men  who  lived 
in  Britain  in  those  far-off  times. 

First  of  all  there  was  a  famous  Irish  saint 
known  as  Saint  Patrick.  This  great  Christian 
is  supposed  to  have  been  born  not  in  Ireland, 
but  in  England,  at  a  place  near  the  river 
Severn,  in  the  days  long  before  the  Angles, 
Saxons  and  Jutes  came  to  Britain. 

When  he  was  a  young  man  he  was  captured 
by  a  band  of  Irish  pirates  and  taken  as  a  slave 
to  Ireland,  where  he  worked  as  a  shepherd 
for  an  old  Druid  priest.  He  escaped  from  his 
heathen  master  by  walking  through  dark  and 
gloomy  woods  till  he  came  to  the  seashore. 

From  there  he  sailed  to  France,  where  he 
lived  in  a  monastery  for  many  years,  leading  a 
life  of  work  and  prayer. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when  he  longed 
for  the  home  of  his  childhood.  He  returned  to 
Britain,  and  found  that  many  of  his  friends 
were  dead  ;  but  those  that  remained  welcomed 
him  and  begged  him  never  to  leave  them. 

The  voice  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  however, 
kept  calling  to  him,  “  Come  to  us !  come  to 
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us !  ”  For  the  Irish  worshipped  the  gods  of  the 
priests  called  Druids. 

Saint  Patrick,  therefore,  went  to  Ireland  for 
the  second  time,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  with 
the  Druid  priests  won  the  people  over  to 
Christianity. 

To-day  there  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland,  and 
the  Irish  people  say  they  were  all  driven  out 
long  ago  by  Saint  Patrick. 

SAINT  COLUMBA 

More  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  time 
of  Saint  Patrick,  another  great  Christian,  Saint 
Columba,  crossed  over  from  Ireland  to  Scotland. 

There,  on  the  island  of  Iona,  he  built  a 
monastery.  In  this  monastery  he  taught  the 
priests,  who  in  their  turn  preached  to  the 
people  about  God  and  about  Jesus. 

Now,  when  the  heathens  were  attacking  the 
Christians  of  Northumbria,  one  of  the  princes 
of  Northumbria  fled  to  Iona.  Some  time  after¬ 
wards,  the  prince  (whose  name  was  Oswald) 
returned  to  rule  in  Northumbria,  and  later 
invited  some  of  the  monks  of  Iona  to  come  and 
preach  to  his  people. 
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The  Mission  of  St.  Columba  to  the  Piets. 


SAINT  AIDAN 

One  of  those  who  came  was  named  Aidan. 
Aidan  was  sweet,  kind  and  humble,  and  all 
the  people  of  the  north  loved  him.  King 
Oswald  was  a  Christian,  and  a  great  friend 
of  Aidan. 
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Here  is  a  story  told  of  Aidan  and  Oswald. 
One  evening  after  the  Lenten  fast  the  two  were 
sitting  together,  about  to  enjoy  their  Easter 
feast,  when  a  servant  entered  and  whispered 
to  the  King,  cc  My  lord  King,  outside  the  gate 
are  many  starving  poor.  As  you  commanded, 
we  have  fed  them  ;  but  there  is  no  more  food, 
and  many  are  hungry.” 

The  good  King  seized  the  untasted  meat  in 
front  of  him  and  said,  “  Give  this  to  the  hungry.” 
He  also  ordered  the  great  silver  dish  in  front 
of  him  to  be  cut  into  pieces  and  given  to  the 
most  needy.  Moved  to  tears,  Aidan  took  the 
King’s  right  hand  and  said,  “  May  this  hand 
never  perish  !  ” 

Some  years  later,  in  a  great  battle,  Oswald’s 
right  hand  was  cut  off  and  he  himself  was 
killed.  There  is  a  story  that  his  hand  was 
taken  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Bamborough, 
where  it  remained  “  fair  and  white  ”  for  many 
centuries. 

That  is  why  to-day  the  Welsh  still  call  him 
“  Oswald  of  the  fair  hand.” 

Through  Saint  Aidan’s  preaching,  and  the 
holy  example  set  by  him  and  the  King,  the 
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whole  of  the  north  and  middle  of  England 
became  Christian. 

Thus,  since  Saint  Augustine  and  his  monks 
had  already  converted  the  men  of  Kent  and 
the  south,  the  whole  country  became  Christian. 
Schools,  churches  and  monasteries  were  built, 
and  the  Latin  language  was  again  used  by 
scholars  in  Britain. 


EXERCISES 

1 .  Which  tribes  invaded  and  settled  in  our  island  of  Britain  ? 
Why  did  our  country  come  to  be  called  England  ?  What 
happened  to  the  beautiful  towns  and  houses  that  the 
Romans  and  Britons  had  built  ? 

2.  Why  did  Abbot  Gregory  wish  to  come  to  Britain,  and 
why  was  his  wish  not  fulfilled  ? 

3.  Draw  a  picture  of  the  entry  of  Augustine  into  Canterbury. 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  Saint  Patrick. 

5.  How  was  it  that  a  monastery  was  founded  at  Iona  ? 
What  great  man  came  from  Iona  to  teach  Christianity  to 
the  people  of  the  north  and  middle  of  England  ? 

6.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  men’s  names  mentioned  in  this 
chapter.  If  they  were  monks  or  priests  put  a  cross  op¬ 
posite  their  names,  and  if  kings  or  queens  put  a  crown. 


CHAPTER  XX 


The  Story  of  Mohammed  and  Haroun 
A1  Raschid 


A  GREAT  ARAB 


WE  must  now  go  back  to  the  East,  where, 
in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  there 
lived  many  different  tribes  who  worshipped 
many  different  gods. 

About  the  time  when  good  Abbot  Gregory 
was  pitying  the  poor  Anglo-Saxon  slaves  in  the 
market-place  at  Rome,  far  away  in  the  town 
of  Mecca  was  born  an  Arab  called  Mohammed. 

Mohammed  was  a  member  of  a  noble  tribe. 
As  both  his  father  and  mother  died  when  he 
was  very  young,  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
grandfather  and  uncle. 

He  became  a  camel-man  in  a  great  caravan 
which  traded  across  the  desert.  It  was  danger¬ 
ous  work,  but  Mohammed  was  brave  and 
faithful.  This  so  pleased  the  rich  lady  for 
whom  he  worked  that  she  married  him. 

When  Mohammed  was  forty  years  of  age,  a 
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great  change  came  over  him.  One  day,  he  said, 
he  received  a  message  from  God  through  the 
angel  Gabriel,  telling  him  to  preach  to  all  the 
world  that  there  was  only  one  true  God. 

In  the  town  of  Mecca  he  made  enemies,  for 
he  began  to  destroy  the  many  false  gods  which 
the  people  of  that  city  worshipped. 

They  tried  to  stop  him,  but  Mohammed  said  : 
“  If  they  brought  me  the  sun  on  my  right  hand 
and  the  moon  on  my  left  to  force  me  from 
my  work,  I  would  not  leave  it  till  the  Lord 
carries  my  cause  to  victory  or  till  I  die  for  it.” 

To  escape  from  the  anger  of  the  people, 
Mohammed  fled  from  the  city  and  hid  for  three 
days  in  a  cave.  When  the  angry  people  of 
Mecca  came  to  the  cave  they  passed  it  by,  for 
a  great  spider’s  web  covered  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  whilst  just  inside  a  pigeon  sat  calmly  on 
its  nest. 

They  thought  that,  if  Mohammed  had  been 
inside,  the  web  would  have  been  broken  and 
the  pigeon  frightened  away. 

Ever  since  then  his  followers  have  believed 
that  this  was  a  miracle  to  save  Mohammed’s 
life.  At  last  he  reached  the  city  of  Medina, 
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where  many  people  believed  in  him  and  became 
his  followers. 

He  preached  for  ten  years  more  all  over 
Arabia,  and  in  the  end  won  to  his  faith  even 
the  people  of  Mecca.  Before  he  died,  all  the 
Arabs  of  Arabia  thought  of  him  as  the  true 
prophet  of  Allah  (the  Arab  name  for  God), 
and  became  his  followers. 

They  were  called  Mohammedans,  and  their 
beliefs  were  written  in  their  great  book  called 
the  Koran. 

The  Mohammedan  religion  spread,  and  to-day 
there  are  many  millions  of  Mohammedans  in 
the  world,  most  of  whom  live  within  the  British 
Empire.  Their  churches  are  called  mosques. 

THE  BURNING  OF  THE  BOOKS 

The  Arabs  became  a  strong  and  mighty 
nation.  They  conquered  the  Holy  Land,  North 
Africa  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain. 

One  wicked  thing  they  did  was  to  burn  the 
famous  museum  and  library  of  Alexandria. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  books  in  the  library 
were  destroyed. 

The  burning  of  the  books  was  one  of  the 
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greatest  losses  the  world  had  ever  known,  for 
in  them  was  written  nearly  all  that  man  had 
learned  up  to  that  time. 

Afterwards  the  Arabs  were  defeated  at  the 
gates  of  Constantinople  ;  and  in  France  by  Charles 
Martel,  the  grandfather  of  Charlemagne,  of 
whom  we  shall  read  in  the  next  chapter. 

Though  the  holy  cities  of  the  Mohammedans 
were  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  richest  Arab  city 
was  Baghdad.  There  Haroun  A1  Raschid  ruled 
three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Mohammed. 

He  was  the  great  Caliph  or  King  about 
whom  so  many  stories  are  told.  Some  of  these 
stories  are  written  in  a  book  called  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments. 

He  was  a  wise  ruler,  kind  to  his  people,  and 
was  rightly  named  “  Haroun  the  Just.”  He 
built  free  hospitals,  and  gathered  round  him 
great  poets  and  scholars  who  read  the  writings 
of  the  old  Greeks. 

WHAT  THE  ARABS  GAVE  US 

Though  the  Arabs  were  very  foolish  and 
wicked  to  burn  the  famous  library  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  we  must  remember  that  they  liked  the 
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learning  of  the  old  Greeks.  They  had  great 
universities  and  also  free  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  poor. 

The  Arabs  wrote  beautiful  poems,  some  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  our  language. 

In  their  writings,  too,  they  give  interesting 
accounts  of  sea  voyages  across  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  they  were  able  to  make  because  they 
had  the  mariner’s  compass  long  before  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

Under  their  rule,  a  great  trade  arose  between 
the  East  and  West.  Silk  goods  from  China, 
spices  from  India,  glass  from  Syria,  beautiful 
jewellery  and  enamels  from  Baghdad,  carpets 
from  Persia,  and  silk,  gauze,  muslin  and  brocades 
from  the  Yemen,  Tunis,  Damascus  and  Egypt, 
found  their  way  into  Western  Europe. 

Our  numerals — i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  the 
zero  (o)  —  came  to  us  from  the  Arabs.  The 
Arab  numerals  were  much  simpler  to  work 
with  than  the  Roman.  Is  it  not  easier  to  take 
622  from  1935  than  to  take  DCXXII  from 
MDCCCCXXXV  ? 

They  were  great  doctors,  and  tried  to  cure 
many  diseases  by  inventing  new  medicines. 
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They  were  builders  of  beautiful  buildings  ; 
they  taught  us  how  to  make  paper  from  linen 
rags  ;  and  how  to  make  and  drink  coffee. 

They  were  also  famous  gardeners,  who 
brought  into  Spain  flowers  such  as  jasmines, 
roses  and  camelias,  and  many  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  including  apricots,  oranges  and  asparagus. 


EXERCISES 

1.  Why  is  Mecca  regarded  by  all  Mohammedans  as  a  Holy 
City  ? 

2.  Why  were  the  people  of  Mecca  angry  with  Mohammed  ? 
Make  a  model  or  draw  a  picture  of  Mohammed  hiding 
in  the  cave. 

3.  What  are  Mohammedan  churches  called  ? 

4.  Print  the  name  of  the  great  Caliph  or  King  of  Baghdad 
mentioned  in  this  chapter.  What  kind  of  man  was  he  ? 

5.  Make  a  list  of  some  of  the  things  we  owe  to  the  Arabs. 

6.  Write  the  numbers  one  to  nine  as  they  were  written  by 
the  Egyptians,  the  Romans  and  the  Arabs.  Which  is  the 
best  way,  and  why?  Where  do  we  sometimes  still  see 
Roman  numerals  used  ? 


CHAPTER  XXI 
The  Story  of  Charlemagne 

A  KING  OF  THE  FRANKS 
IONG  the  Barbarians  who  invaded  the 


jfjA  Roman  Empire  was  a  tribe  named  the 
Franks.  The  Franks  settled  in  Gaul,  and  that 
is  why  to-day  that  country  is  called  France. 

In  the  last  chapter  you  read  that  one  of  their 
great  rulers,  Charles  Martel,  defeated  the  Arabs 
in  France.  Charles  Martel’s  grandson,  Charle¬ 
magne  or  Charles  the  Great,  was  an  even  more 
successful  warrior. 

He  conquered  many  lands,  and  at  last  he 
ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Western  Europe. 

He  was  a  Christian  and  made  all  the  tribes 
he  conquered  become  Christians  too.  He  was 
a  great  friend  of  the  Pope,  who,  as  you  know, 
was  the  head  of  the  Western  Christian  Church, 
and  lived  at  Rome. 

Charlemagne  was  a  tall  man,  seven  feet  high, 
with  a  big  nose  and  large  piercing  eyes.  He 
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loved  hunting  and  swimming,  and  liked  to 
hear  his  minstrels  singing  and  praising  the  deeds 
of  the  men  of  old. 

He  read  eagerly  all  the  books  he  could  find. 
A  famous  English  scholar,  Alcuin  of  York,  was 
asked  by  Charlemagne  to  teach  his  children. 
Alcuin  was  made  master  of  the  “  school  of  the 
palace,”  where,  besides  teaching  Charlemagne’s 
own  children,  he  taught  the  sons  of  his  knights. 

Charlemagne  was  a  friend  of  Haroun  A1 
Raschid.  The  proud  Caliph  gave  him  many 
beautiful  presents.  One  was  a  wonderful  water- 
clock,  which  greatly  puzzled  the  Franks.  This 
clock  had  twelve  little  doors,  out  of  which  at 
the  end  of  every  hour  would  step  twelve  little 
knights,  to  strike  the  hour  on  little  cymbals. 

But  the  present  that  Charlemagne  liked  best 
of  all  was  the  great  elephant  that  Haroun  sent 
to  him.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  elephant, 
and  took  it  with  him  to  several  of  his  wars. 

HE  BECOMES  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPEROR 

The  greatest  event  in  Charlemagne’s  life 
happened  on  Christmas  Day  in  the  year 
800  a.d.  The  Pope,  whom  Charlemagne  honoured 
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From  the  Picture  by]  [C.  von  Blaas. 

Charlemagne  encourages  the  Boys  in  their  Learning. 

and  had  helped  many  times,  asked  him  to  come 
to  Rome. 

In  St.  Peter’s  Church,  in  the  sight  of  a  great 
crowd  of  people,  the  Pope  placed  on  his  head 
the  crown  of  the  old  Roman  Emperors. 
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The  church  rang  with  the  shouts  of  the 
crowd,  who  hailed  him  as  “  The  Emperor  of 
the  Romans,  crowned  by  God.” 

Charlemagne  was  given  this  title  because  he 
ruled  over  a  large  part  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire,  a  part  which  now  became  known  as 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  because  all  the  people 
in  it  were  Christians. 

The  time  from  the  fall  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire  in  the  West  till  the  crowning  of  Charle¬ 
magne  is  known  as  the  “  Dark  Ages.”  The 
terrible  “  Dark  Ages  ”  were  now  coming  to  an 
end. 

HE  IS  A  WISE  RULER 

Charlemagne  governed  his  people  justly.  The 
land  he  ruled  over  was  so  big  that  he  had 
to  divide  it  up  into  smaller  portions,  over 
which  he  placed  rulers  called  counts. 

In  case  any  of  these  counts  should  prove 
cruel  or  unjust,  Charlemagne  sent  through  all 
his  lands  good  honest  men,  who  acted  as  judges 
and  gave  the  people  justice. 

Twice  every  year  all  the  bishops  and  nobles 
met  Charlemagne  to  think  out  what  was  best 
for  their  people,  and  to  make  wise  laws. 
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Charlemagne  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
He  was  buried  in  a  church  which  he  himself 
had  built  in  his  city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

So  great  and  famous  was  Charlemagne  that 
many  stories  and  legends  are  told  about  him. 
The  following  legend,  which  is  called  the  Song 
of  Roland,  is  perhaps  the  best  known. 

ROLAND  THE  FAITHFUL  KNIGHT 

The  Song  of  Roland  tells  of  the  death  of  two 
of  Charlemagne’s  most  gallant  knights — Roland, 
the  King’s  nephew,  and  Roland’s  friend  Oliver. 

For  seven  years  Charlemagne  had  fought 
against  the  Mohammedans  in  Northern  Spain, 
until  at  last  only  one  city,  Saragossa,  remained 
to  be  taken. 

The  leader  of  the  Mohammedans,  named 
Marsil,  sent  messengers  to  Charlemagne  asking 
for  peace  and  promising  him  gifts  and  treasures 
if  he  would  not  attack  the  city. 

Now  in  the  host  of  Charlemagne  there  was 
a  knight  named  Ganelon  who  hated  Roland. 
When,  therefore,  Roland  warned  Charlemagne 
not  to  trust  Marsil,  Ganelon  laughed  and  said  : 
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“  Accept  his  treasures  and  make  the  peace  so 
that  we  may  return  to  our  own  land.” 

Charlemagne  did  accordingly,  and,  on  the 
advice  of  Roland,  sent  Ganelon  with  the  message. 

Very  unwillingly  Ganelon  went,  for  it  was 
known  that  Marsil  was  cruel  to  his  enemies. 
Marsil,  however,  received  him  kindly. 

-  He  soon  gathered  that  Ganelon  hated  Roland, 
and  wished  for  his  death  ;  and  they  plotted 
together  as  follows.  Ganelon  was  to  advise 
Charlemagne  to  return  to  France  through  the 
Pass  at  Roncesvalles,  and  to  leave  behind  a 
small  rearguard  under  Roland  to  ward  off  any 
attack.  Then  Marsil  would  bring  a  mighty 
army  and  destroy  Roland  and  his  force. 

Ganelon  returned,  bringing  many  gifts,  and 
a  promise  from  Marsil  that  he  would  become 
a  Christian. 


THE  WONDERFUL  HORN 

Charlemagne  and  his  army  then  began  their 
march  back  to  France.  When  they  came  to 
Roncesvalles,  he  asked  :  “  Which  of  my  knights 
will  command  the  rearguard  ?  ”  “  Who  more 
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brave  and  fearless  than  Roland  ?  ”  quickly 
answered  Ganelon. 

Thus  Roland,  together  with  his  friend  Oliver 
and  a  few  other  brave  men,  stayed  behind. 
Before  leaving,  Charlemagne  embraced  Roland, 
and  gave  him  a  horn,  saying  :  “  Protect  my 
army  like  a  good  knight,  but  should  the  enemy 
press  you  hard,  blow  a  blast  on  this  horn  and 
I  will  hasten  to  your  aid.” 

When  they  reached  Roncesvalles  Oliver 
climbed  a  tree  to  look  out  for  possible  enemies, 
and  saw  Marsil  and  his  host  hurrying  after 
them.  He  urged  Roland  to  sound  the  horn. 

“  Not  I,”  said  Roland  proudly.  “  We  will 
fight  these  heathens  ourselves.” 

All  day  long  they  fought.  Roland’s  lance 
was  broken,  but  he  drew  his  sword  ;  Oliver’s 
spear  was  broken,  but  Roland  told  him  also 
to  draw  his  sword.  So  bravely  did  they  fight 
that  at  last  the  enemy  began  to  flee,  pursued 
by  Roland  and  his  knights. 

Next  morning  Marsil  gathered  together  a 
fresh  army.  One  half  he  sent  at  once  against 
Roland  and  his  men,  but  the  other  he  kept  to 
send  against  the  enemy  when  they  were  weary. 
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Courtesy  of]  [ Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris . 

Pictures  from  Illuminated  Bible,  showing  Dress  and 
Dwellings  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

Bravely  the  Franks  charged  and  re-charged 
the  Mohammedans,  until  but  a  few  remained. 
Then  Marsil  brought  the  second  half  of  his 
army  against  Roland.  The  Franks  fought  them 
boldly,  but  by  this  time  many  of  them  had 
been  killed  and  wounded.  When  only  sixty 
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knights  were  left,  Roland  said  to  Oliver  :  “  I 
will  now  sound  my  horn  ”  ;  and  blew  a  loud 
blast. 

Charlemagne  heard  the  horn,  but  the  false 
Ganelon  persuaded  him  that  it  was  some  other 
sound. 

Surrounded  by  enemies,  wounded  and  weary, 
Roland  later  in  the  day  blew  a  second  time. 
Again  Ganelon  assured  Charlemagne  that  it  was 
not  the  horn  ;  and  Charlemagne  and  his  army 
continued  to  march  on. 

Then  for  the  last  time  Roland  sounded  his 
horn.  But  now  he  was  dying,  and  the  sound 
was  so  faint  that  it  barely  reached  Charle¬ 
magne’s  ears.  Charlemagne  knew  now,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  the  horn  he  heard.  “  False 
knight,”  said  he  to  Ganelon,  “  thou  hast  deceived 
me.”  The  Emperor  and  his  army  hurried  back 
through  the  mountains,  but  alas  !  they  were 
too  late.  Roland  and  his  knights  were  slain. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Complete  the  following  sentences  : — 

(a)  Charlemagne  was  the  grandson  of . 

( b )  He  was  a  great  friend  of .  and  . 

(c)  In  800  a.d.  he  was  . 
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2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Charlemagne  ?  Write 
down  a  list  of  some  of  the  great  things  Charlemagne  did. 

3.  What  were  the  Dark  Ages  ?  Why  were  they  called 
“  dark  55  ? 

4.  Why  was  the  new  Roman  Empire  called  Holy  ? 

5.  What  presents  did  Charlemagne  receive  from  Haroun  A1 
Raschid  ? 

6.  Tell  the  story  of  the  death  of  Roland  and  Oliver. 

7.  Draw  a  picture  of  the  part  of  the  story  which  appeals  to 
you  most. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

The  Story  of  the  Vikings,  and  how  Olaf 
sailed  to  the  Isles  of  Scilly 


THREE  ENGLISH  KINGDOMS 


YOU  will  remember  how,  when  Rome  was 
being  attacked  by  the  Barbarians,  our 
country  was  invaded  by  Angles,  Saxons  and 
Jutes.  After  these  had  been  settled  in  Britain 
for  some  time,  the  country  became  divided 
into  seven  kingdoms,  each  with  a  king  of  its 
own. 

These  kings  fought  amongst  themselves.  At 
length  the  seven  kingdoms  were  formed  into 
three — the  northern  kingdom  of  Northumbria, 
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the  middle  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  the  southern 
kingdom  of  Wessex. 

The  people  who  lived  in  these  three  kingdoms 
may  now  be  called  English.  They  were  no 
longer  fierce,  savage  men,  but  hard-working 
Christian  farmers  who  toiled  on  the  land  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night. 

On  Sundays  they  worshipped  at  the  little 
wooden  churches  in  their  villages.  Sometimes 
their  clever  boys  were  sent  away  to  the  big 
monasteries,  where  they  became  scholars  and 
priests. 

Most  of  the  people  liked  living  quiet  peaceful 
lives,  and  hated  being  called  away  to  war. 

THE  VIKINGS 

Just  as  in  earlier  days  the  Barbarians  had 
attacked  the  Roman  Empire,  so  now  a  new 
race  of  cruel  warriors  attacked  the  peaceful 
peoples  of  England  and  of  the  Continent. 
These  were  called  Vikings  or  Sea  Rovers. 
They  came  from  the  cold  lands  of  the  North, 
and  for  this  reason  are  sometimes  called  North¬ 


men. 
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A  Viking  at  first  meant  a  man  who  came 
from  the  narrow  creeks  or  bays  of  the  land 
called  Scandinavia.  But  later  the  word  gained 
a  new  meaning,  for  to  go  a-viking  came  to 
mean  to  go  out  to  plunder  and  kill. 

In  their  northern  homes  the  Vikings  lived 
hard  lives.  Their  winters  were  long  and  bitter  ; 
and  since  their  summers  lasted  only  two  short 
months,  they  could  grow  only  thin  crops  of 
oats  and  hay.  They  lived  chiefly  by  hunting 
and  fishing. 

Their  own  land  being  so  poor,  the  more 
adventurous  of  them  began  to  rob  and  plunder 
their  neighbours  in  richer  countries — especially 
after  their  own  country  became  more  thickly 
populated. 

The  leader  of  the  robber  gangs  was  usually 
a  war-like  chief,  sometimes  even  the  son  of  a 
king.  He  was  the  man  who  proved  to  be  the 
best  fighter  and  the  boldest  hunter,  and  who 
showed  the  greatest  daring  in  some  adventure. 

The  Vikings  loved  the  sea,  but  they  were  often 
shipwrecked  during  bitter  storms. 

It  is  said  that  after  one  terrible  storm  the 
shattered  hulls  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  of 
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their  ships  were  piled  on  top  of  one  another 
under  the  cliffs  at  Swanage  on  the  south  coast 
of  England. 

Sometimes,  too,  avalanches  in  their  moun¬ 
tainous  homelands  swept  down  upon  them. 
These  happenings,  the  Vikings  thought,  were 
the  work  of  their  savage  and  angry  gods  Odin 
and  Wotan.  They  thought  that  thunder  was 
the  deep  and  angry  growling  of  the  war  god 
Thor. 

They  believed  that  every  warrior  who  had 
died  proudly  in  battle  would  go  to  a  place 
known  as  the  hall  of  Valhalla.  There  he 
would  feast  and  drink  with  the  gods  for  ever. 

They  went  to  sea  in  long  narrow  ships,  known 
as  “  long-ships 55  or  “  dragon-ships,”  from  the 
figure  of  a  dragon  carved  on  the  high  prow, 
or  pictured  on  the  flag  at  the  masthead. 

There  were  twelve  to  thirty  seats  in  each 
ship  for  the  rowers.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
ship  the  fighting  men  hung  their  shields. 

The  Viking  ships  were  rowed  up  the  rivers, 
and  then  left  with  a  few  men  to  guard  them. 
The  Vikings  then  plundered  the  country  around. 

It  was  a  terrible  time  for  England.  In  all 
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the  churches  a  new  prayer  was  used  :  “  Deliver 
us,  O  Lord,  from  the  fury  of  the  Northmen.” 

At  first  only  about  a  hundred  men  took  part 
in  the  raids,  but  as  the  years  went  by  their 
numbers  grew,  until  at  last  the  Northmen  came 
south  in  thousands.  In  the  year  871,  when  the 
Vikings  came  to  fight  King  Alfred  of  England, 
the  host  totalled  ten  thousand  warriors. 

THE  STORY  OF  OLAF 

Here  is  a  story  of  how  one  fierce  Viking 
became  a  Christian,  and  tried  to  make  his 
people  less  cruel  and  to  think  of  nobler  deeds 
than  robbing  and  killing.  His  name  was  Olaf. 

When  Olaf  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man,  he 
became  a  bold  Viking  leader,  robbing  and 
plundering  like  the  others.  His  fame  spread 
along  the  whole  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas, 
for  he  was  strong  and  fearless. 

He  became  rich  with  the  spoils  of  many 
raids,  and  gathered  around  him  many  friends. 
Some  day  he  hoped  to  be  strong  enough  to 
become  king  of  Norway. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  He  sailed 
away  to  the  Scilly  Isles,  where  an  old  man 
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came  out  of  a  cave  and  welcomed  him.  Inside 
the  cave  he  showed  Olaf  the  cross,  and  told 
him  the  wonderful  story  of  Jesus. 

Olaf  stayed  with  the  old  man  many  days,  and 
at  last  he  said  :  “  I  now  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  not  in  Odin,  Wotan  and  Thor.  When  I 
am  king  of  Norway,  therefore,  I  shall  make  it 
a  Christian  land,  and  destroy  all  the  images 
of  the  false  gods.”  He  then  sailed  away. 

In  Norway  there  ruled  a  cruel  king  called 
Haakon.  He  was  killed  by  one  of  his  servants, 
and  the  people  of  Norway  welcomed  Olaf  as 
king  in  his  stead.  Olaf  at  once  began  to  make 
all  Norway  Christian. 

In  the  neighbouring  country  of  Sweden  there 
lived  a  most  beautiful  but  cruel  queen  called 
Sigrid.  Olaf  wanted  to  marry  her,  but  he 
changed  his  mind  when  she  refused  to  become 
a  Christian.  For  this  Sigrid  never  forgave  him. 

Finding  that  Olaf  would  not  marry  her,  Sigrid 
married  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  had  a 
beautiful  sister  named  Thyri. 

The  King  and  Sigrid  wanted  Thyri  to  marry 
an  old  man,  but  she  fled  to  Olaf  and  married 
him.  Olaf  then  came  with  a  big  fleet  of  ships 
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to  claim  Thyri’s  lands  from  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark.  His  own  ship,  called  the  “  Long  Serpent,” 
was  the  biggest  of  them  all. 

But  a  traitor  earl  led  the  ships  to  a  spot 
where  the  fleets  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  were 
hiding.  In  the  great  battle  that  followed, 
all  the  ships  except  the  “Long  Serpent”  were 
sunk.  On  board  the  “  Long  Serpent  ”  Olaf’s 
men  fought  bravely  all  day,  till  at  last  they 
were  all  killed  except  Olaf  himself. 

Then,  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  West 
and  the  sea  was  red  with  its  glow,  Olaf  in  his 
red  cloak  plunged  into  the  sea  and  was  never 
seen  again. 

For  many  years  the  people  of  Norway  thought 
that  Olaf  was  not  dead,  but  would  come  again 
from  the  sea  to  rule  over  them. 

* 

EXERCISES 

1.  In  an  outline  map  of  England  and  Wales,  mark  the 
kingdoms  of  Northumbria,  Mercia  and  Wessex. 

2.  Who  were  the  Vikings  and  from  where  did  they  come? 
What  kind  of  man  did  the  Vikings  regard  as  a  hero  ? 

3.  Make  a  model  of  a  Viking  ship,  with  shields,  oars  and 
sail.  This  had  better  be  done  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 

4.  What  gods  did  the  Vikings  worship  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
Alfred  the  Great 


HIS  BOYHOOD 


YOU  have  read  how  the  land  of  England 
was  divided  into  three  kingdoms.  These 
were  often  at  war  with  one  another.  Not  only 
so,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  fierce  Vikings,  who 
came  from  Denmark,  attacked  sometimes  one 
kingdom  and  sometimes  another. 

The  Vikings  came  at  first  only  for  plunder, 
but  soon  they  began  to  settle  in  the  country. 
The  Danes  conquered  Mercia  and  Northumbria, 
and  then  began  to  invade  the  great  kingdom 
of  Wessex  in  the  south. 

Now  in  Wessex  there  was  a  king  named 
Alfred.  As  a  boy  he  was  much  loved  by  his 
father  and  mother  and  three  older  brothers. 

From  the  time  that  he  was  very  little  he  was 
wise  and  always  anxious  to  learn.  By  the  time 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  had  learned 
many  of  the  old  Saxon  poems. 

One  day  his  mother  showed  him  and  his 
three  older  brothers  a  beautiful  coloured  book 
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of  Saxon  poetry.  She  said  :  “  Whichever  of 

you  shall  soonest  learn  all  that  there  is  in  this 
book,  shall  have  it  for  his  own” 

The  three  older  brothers  did  not  care  to 
learn  ;  they  liked  games  and  hunting  better. 
But  Alfred  said  :  “  Will  you  really  give  the  book 
to  him  who  can  first  understand  and  repeat  it 
to  you  ?  ” 

His  mother  looked  pleased,  and  smilingly  said, 
“  Yes.55 

Alfred  then  took  the  book,  and  after  careful 
study  was  able  to  read  it.  He  brought  it  back 
to  his  mother  and  recited  all  that  was  in  it. 

But  he  could  not  learn  as  much  as  he  would 
have  liked,  for  owing  to  wars  with  the  Danes, 
there  were  very  few  scholars  in  the  land. 

ALFRED  DEFEATS  THE  DANES 

When  Alfred  was  twenty  years  of  age  he 
became  King  of  Wessex.  From  this  time  he 
fought  many  battles  against  the  Danes. 

After  he  had  been  King  seven  years  a  great 
Danish  army  came  into  Wessex.  It  wasted  and 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
drove  many  of  the  people  beyond  the  sea. 
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Alfred,  with  a  few  of  his  nobles  and  some 
soldiers,  had  to  flee  and  live  amongst  the  wood¬ 
lands  and  marshes  of  Somerset. 

The  same  year  Alfred  made  a  strong  fort  at 
a  place  called  Athelney.  There  for  a  time  he 
hid  himself  while  he  made  ready  for  an  attack 
on  the  Danes. 

Then  there  was  fought  a  terrible  battle  near 
Edington  in  Wiltshire.  The  Danes  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  soon  afterwards  they 
asked  Alfred  for  peace.  If  you  visit  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought  you  will  see  the 
figure  of  a  gigantic  horse  cut  out  on  the  side  of 
the  chalk  hill  near-by.  It  is  said  this  was  cut 
out  by  Alfred  in  memory  of  his  victory,  but 
we  cannot  be  certain. 

The  result  of  the  battle  was  that  the  Danes 
promised  Alfred  that  they  would  leave  his 
kingdom  of  Wessex,  and  their  king,  Guthrum, 
agreed  to  become  a  Christian. 

They  kept  their  promise,  and  Guthrum,  King  of 
the  heathen  Danes,  with  thirty  of  the  leaders  from 
his  army,  came  to  Alfred  at  a  place  near  Athelney. 

Here  they  were  baptised.  This  happened  at 
a  royal  villa  named  Wedmore,  and  the  great 
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peace  Alfred  made  with  the  Danes  is  called  the 
“  Peace  of  Wedmore.” 

ALFRED  FOUNDS  THE  NAVY 
So  that  other  Danes  should  not  come  into  his 
kingdom,  Alfred  built  long-ships  like  those  of 
the  Danes^  and  fought  the  invaders  on  the  sea. 
Thus  Alfred  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of 
the  British  Navy. 

When  he  heard  that  more  Danes  were  coming 
from  the  Continent,  he  would  leave  one  half 
of  his  men  working  in  the  fields  and  take  the 
other  half  to  fight.  In  this  way  he  could  keep 
a  big  army  ready  at  all  times,  for  the  soldiers 
had  no  need  to  go  home  as  formerly,  since  they 
knew  that  their  crops  were  being  looked  after 
by  other  people. 

ALFRED  HELPS  HIS  PEOPLE 
When  Alfred  had  made  his  kingdom  safe,  he 
began  to  work  hard  for  the  good  of  his  people. 

They  were  very  ignorant,  and  the  country 
had  almost  been  ruined  by  the  Danes.  He  built 
many  schools  for  the  young  and  the  clergy, 
where  people  were  taught  how  to  read  Saxon 
books,  and  to  learn  by  heart  Saxon  poems. 
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He  made  some  of  his  greatest  scholars  write 
an  account  of  all  that  was  happening  in 
England.  This  book  is  called  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle 55 ;  and  it  is  from  the  Chronicle  that 
we  have  learned  most  of  what  we  know  about 
Alfred  and  his  times. 

In  those  far-off  days  people  told  the  time  by 
the  sun,  because  there  were  no  clocks.  But  it 
was  not  possible  to  tell 
the  time  when  it  was 
wet  and  cloudy  and  the 
sun  could  not  be  seen, 
or  at  night  when  it  was 
dark.  Alfred  invented  a 
;way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

He  caused  wax  candles, 
twelve  inches  long,  to  be 
made.  One  of  these 
burned  out  in  four  hours, 
and  six  of  them,  one 
after  the  other,  burned  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  wind  blew  through 
the  doors  and  windows,  or  through  the  holes 
in  the  walls  of  the  roughly-built  houses,  and 
the  candles  burned  out  before  the  right  time. 


King  Alfred’s  Lantern  Clock. 
( Reconstruction . ) 
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Alfred  therefore  ordered  a  lantern  to  be  made 
of  wood  and  ox-horn.  As  the  ox-horn  was 
planed  thin,  it  was  clear  like  glass.  When  a 
candle  was  placed  in  the  lantern,  it  shone 
brightly,  and  was  not  put  out  by  the  wind. 
In  this  way  were  made  the  famous  lantern-clocks 
of  King  Alfred. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Which  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  England  was  governed 
by  Alfred  ? 

2.  Print  the  following  names  and  write  something  about 
them  : — 

ATHELNEY  EDINGTON  WEDMORE  GUTHRUM 

3.  Make  a  list  of  some  of  the  things  King  Alfred  did  to  help 
his  people. 

4.  Tell  how  King  Alfred  (a)  made  his  candle-clocks,  and 
(b)  protected  them  when  the  wind  blew. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

The  Story  of  Cedric  the  Son  of  the  Thane, 
and  Eric  the  Son  of  the  Churl 


AT  SCHOOL  IN  SAXON  ENGLAND 
^WO  boys  stand  talking  on  the  little 
wooden  bridge  that  spans  the  stream  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  village  of  Sutton,  in  the  year 
1000  a.d.  Both  are  flaxen-haired.  They  appear 
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to  be  good  friends,  and  have  much  to  say  to 
each  other. 

One,  Cedric,  wears  a  white  linen  tunic,  and 
has  leathern  boots  reaching  half-way  up  the 
calf  of  his  legs.  But  the  other,  Eric,  is  dressed 
in  a  coarse  undyed  woollen  tunic  fastened  with 
a  leather  belt  round  the  waist,  and  is  bare¬ 
legged  and  barefooted. 

Cedric  is  the  son  of  iElfric  the  thane,  or  the 
chief  man  of  the  village,  while  the  barefooted 
boy  is  the  son  of  Edmund  the  wealthiest  churl 
or  freeman. 

Ever  since  they  were  small  boys  they  have 
been  companions,  and  many  a  happy  summer 
day  they  have  spent  together,  fishing  in  the 
stream  and  searching  for  birds’  nests. 

Cedric,  however,  has  been  sent  away  to  a 
famous  school  founded  long  ago  by  King  Alfred, 
and  Eric  seldom  sees  him.  Now  he  is  home 
on  a  visit  to  his  parents,  and  has  met  Eric 
after  a  long  absence.  He  is  full  of  excitement, 
and  wants  to  tell  Eric  all  about  the  school. 

First  Cedric  tells  Eric  of  the  long  journey  to 
school.  He  travelled  there  with  his  father  and 
a  company  of  servants  who  would  protect  them 
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from  enemies.  They  spent  many  days  on  the 
road.  On  the  way  they  met  other  thanes 
taking  their  sons  to  school  ;  and  what  a  merry 
crowd  they  were  ! 

At  the  school  he  met  other  boys,  some  of  his 
own  age,  and  others  much  older.  They  were 
taught  to  read  and  write  Latin  and  English. 
They  were  also  taught  music,  and  Cedric 
promises  to  show  Eric  how  well  he  can  play 
the  harp. 

Then  Cedric  pulls  out  of  the  breast  of  his 
tunic  a  paper  on  which  he  has  been  writing 
and  drawing.  It  contains  many  beautiful 
coloured  pictures. 

At  school  the  boys  are  taught  to  draw,  he 
says,  and  also  to  carve  wood  and  ivory,  to 
make  beautiful  ornaments,  and  to  embroider 
cloths  for  the  altars  in  the  churches. 

Eric  says  this  is  girls’  work,  but  Cedric  hastens 
to  add  that  out  of  school  they  learn  all  the 
manly  sports.  They  wrestle  and  are  taught 
hunting  and  the  use  of  arms. 

“  But  enough  of  school  !  ”  says  Cedric.  “  Come, 
Eric,  let  us  see  if  my  friends  in  Sutton  still 
remember  me,” 
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A  SAXON  VILLAGE  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  PEOPLE 

Before  we  go  with  them,  let  us  glance  at  the 
village  of  Sutton  and  its  people.  About  sixty 
houses  are  clustered  closely  together.  They  are 
built  of  wood  and  thatched  with  reeds  or  straw, 
and  some  are  as  small  as  huts.  In  the  centre 
stands  the  church,  also  of  wood,  but  very  solid, 
for  it  is  walled  with  tree  trunks. 

Around  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  a  high 
mound,  built  before  the  time  of  Alfred,  when 
the  villagers  feared  attacks  from  the  Danes. 

Standing  well  away  from  the  village  is  a 
house  larger  than  the  rest,  though  also  of  wood. 
This  is  the  home  of  iElfric,  Cedric’s  father. 

At  one  time  in  Sutton  there  was  no  big 
house.  All  the  people  in  the  village  were  alike, 
churls  or  freemen.  They  paid  their  taxes  to 
the  king,  and  served  in  the  army  in  time  of 
war. 

But  when  the  Danes  were  conquering  the 
land  Alfred  ordered  all  the  richer  churls  to 
prepare  to  serve  him  at  any  time,  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war. 

They  had  to  spend  several  months  every  year 
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in  a  walled  or  fortified  town,  ready  to  defend 
it  should  there  come  a  sudden  attack  from  the 
Danes. 

For  this  service  they  later  became  thanes  or 
nobles. 

Cedric’s  great-grandfather  was  a  churl,  but 
his  father  is  a  thane  and  very  proud  of  the 
honour.  He  is,  however,  very  friendly  with  the 
villagers,  because  he  and  they  are  all  good 
Englishmen,  who  speak  the  same  language. 

Eric’s  father  is  still  a  churl,  but  he  boasts 
that  he  has  no  master  except  the  king. 
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In  the  village  of  Sutton  there  are  a  number 
of  families  who  have  lost  their  rank  as  churls. 
This  happened  during  the  Danish  wars,  when 
they  arranged  to  work  for  Cedric’s  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather,  and  to  pay  them  money 
and  produce,  rather  than  have  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  going  to  fight. 

These  men  do  not  pay  much  money  for  their 
lands,  but  they  work  for  two  days  a  week  on 
iElfric’s  land,  except  during  the  harvest,  when 
they  work  for  three  days. 

At  Michaelmas  (in  September)  they  pay  ten- 
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pence  rent  ;  at  Martinmas  (in  November)  some 
barley  and  two  hens  ;  and  at  Easter  a  young 
sheep  or  twopence. 

OTHER  PEOPLE  IN  THE  VILLAGE 

Stretching  away  from  the  village  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  are  open  fields  without  hedges  to  fence 
them.  There  both  the  churls  and  the  men  of 
smaller  rank  grow  their  crops.  A  part  is  kept 
fallow  every  year,  and  on  this  and  on  the 
wastelands  graze  the  cows  and  sheep. 

Around  the  big  house  are  many  huts  where 
live  the  landless  men  who  work  all  the  year 
round  for  iElfric. 

If  you  peeped  inside  iElfric’s  house  in  the 
evening  you  would  see  many  fighting  servants 
who  go  with  him  when  he  serves  the  king. 
When  they  are  at  home  they  work  for  iElfric 
and  also  have  land  of  their  own. 

But  there  are  other  people  in  the  village 
besides  those  who  till  the  land.  There  are  men 
like  the  beekeeper,  the  swineherd,  the  shepherd 
and  the  cowherd.  These  receive  payment  from 
the  villagers,  or  have  their  land  tilled  for  them 
by  the  others. 
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WHAT  CEDRIC  SAW  IN  THE  VILLAGE 

Now  let  us  go  with  Cedric  and  Eric  into  the 
village. 

They  meet  the  priest  coming  out  of  his  little 
wooden  house.  He  is  pleased  to  see  Cedric,  and 
talks  to  him  in  Latin — much  to  Eric’s  disgust. 
Cedric  blushes  a  little,  for  his  Latin  is  not  quite 
so  good  as  he  pretended  to  Eric. 

The  priest  takes  the  boys  into  the  church  to 
show  Cedric  the  handsome  cross  he  has  carved 
during  his  absence,  and  the  beautifully  em¬ 
broidered  altar  cloth  that  Cedric’s  mother  and 
sisters  have  made  for  the  church. 

Apart  from  this,  the  church  is  much  the  same 
as  it  used  to  be.  There  has  been  some  talk  of 
getting  wonderful  masons  from  London  to  build 
a  stone  church,  but  the  priest  is  not  very  hope¬ 
ful  that  this  will  be  done. 

Inside  the  church  there  are  no  seats,  except 
a  few  rough  wooden  benches  along  the  walls. 
On  Sunday  the  people  all  stand  except  the 
elderly  and  the  weak — hence  the  old  saying  : 
“  The  weak  shall  go  to  the  wall.” 

Cedric  calls  at  many  of  the  houses  in  the 
village.  Let  us  go  with  him  into  one. 


P.E.T. — M 
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Specially  reconstructed  by] 


[i?.  W.  Matthews. 


Interior  of  Home  in  Saxon  Village. 


There  is  only  one  living-room,  and  it  has  no 
fireplace  or  chimney.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  a 
large  stone  slab,  and  on  the  slab  there  burns  a 
wood  fire.  The  smoke  goes  out  through  a  hole 
in  the  roof. 

The  furniture  consists  of  a  trestle  table,  a 
rough  bench  or  form,  and  some  home-made 
stools.  In  the  corner  lies  a  heap  of  straw  where 
the  people  of  the  house  sleep  at  night  covered 
with  skins. 

There  are  no  shops  in  the  village,  and  Cedric, 
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Eric,  and  the  large  number  of  children  playing 
on  the  village  green  have  never  heard  of  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  sweets,  chocolate,  lemonade  or 
ice-cream. 

But  look  at  Cedric  and  Eric — they  are  now 
visiting  the  old  beekeeper.  He  is  a  great  friend 
of  the  village  children,  and  he  gives  the  two 
boys  each  a  piece  of  honeycomb,  which  they 
suck  with  great  delight. 

WHAT  CEDRIC  SAW  IN  THE  FIELDS 

They  now  go  to  the  open  fields,  where  Cedric 
greets  Robin,  who  is  hard  at  work  ploughing. 
Robin  has  a  big  wooden  plough,  drawn  by 
six  oxen,  three  of  which  he  has  borrowed  from 
Eric’s  father. 

His  youngest  son,  a  boy  of  ten,  prods  the 
oxen  with  an  iron  goad. 

Robin  belongs  to  one  of  the  families  who 
lost  their  rank  as  churls  during  the  Danish 
wars. 

He  smiles  at  Cedric,  but  grumbles  to  him  :  “  I 
work  hard  ;  I  go  out  at  dawn  even  in  winter. 
When  the  ploughing  is  over  I  have  to  feed  the 
oxen,  clean  out  the  byre,  and  give  them  water. 
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To-morrow  I  must  plough  your  father’s  land. 
Very  hard  work  it  is  indeed.” 

The  boys  cross  over  to  the  wastelands,  where 
they  find  old  Oswulf,  the  shepherd,  fast  asleep 
under  a  hawthorn  bush. 

Oswulf  is  pleased  to  talk  to  the  two  boys,  as 
he  often  feels  lonely  ;  but  is  rather  ashamed 
that  they  should  have  caught  him  sleeping. 

cc  I  drive  my  sheep  at  day-break  to  their 
pastures,”  he  says,  “  and  stand  over  them  with 
my  dogs  to  keep  away  the  wolves  from  the 
forest.  At  night  I  lead  them  back,  fold  them 
safely,  and  also  milk  them  twice  a  day.  At 
home  I  make  cheese  and  butter,  and  am  a  true 
man.” 

Cedric  smiles  and  wonders  if  he  will  fall 
asleep  again  as  soon  as  they  leave  him. 

On  their  way  to  the  forest,  Cedric  and  Eric 
meet  Gurth,  the  swineherd,  struggling  to  get 
his  unruly  charges  away  from  the  fat  acorns. 

Inside  the  forest  they  meet  a  king’s  hunter, 
clad  in  a  green  tunic,  with  a  bow  across  his 
shoulder  and  a  dagger  and  horn  by  his  side. 

The  huntsman  makes  nets,  and  places  them 
where  there  is  plenty  of  game.  He  then  sets  his 
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dogs  to  round  up  the  animals,  so  that  they 
dash  or  stumble  into  the  nets,  where  they  are 
caught.  The  very  wild,  fast-running  animals  he 
hunts  down  with  swift  hounds. 

He  tells  them  that  the  animals  he  has  caught 
are  boars,  deer  and  hares.  “  All  I  take  I  give 
to  the  king,”  he  assures  them,  “  for  I  am  his 
true  hunter.” 

The  boys  are  delighted  when  he  promises  to 
take  them  hunting  with  him  at  dawn  the  next 
day.  They  have  sometimes  gone  with  him  in 
the  past,  and  know  how  exciting  it  is. 

When  the  boys  return  to  the  village,  it  is  late 
in  the  evening.  All  the  villagers  have  come 
back  from  their  labours  in  the  fields  and  have 
had  their  evening  meal. 

Most  of  the  men  are  crowded  together  in  the 
centre  of  the  village  green,  where  two  of  Tfifric’s 
fighting  men  are  wishing  their  friends  good-bye. 
On  the  morrow  they  are  to  set  out  with  Tfifric 
for  two  months5  duty  as  soldiers  at  the  fortress 
of  Hertford. 

The  women,  surrounded  by  the  playing  chil¬ 
dren,  stand  in  little  groups  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd,  talking  to  each  other  and  watching. 
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These  villagers  of  Anglo-Saxon  England  toil 
ceaselessly  in  the  fields,  and  undergo  many 
hardships,  but  they  are  never  lonely. 

The  lands  of  the  sick  are  tilled  by  friends,  the 
old  are  fed,  and  the  poor  are  cared  for  by 
neighbours.  There  is  a  spirit  of  happy  com¬ 
panionship,  which  makes  a  hard  life  bearable 
and  even  pleasant. 


EXERCISES 

1.  Describe  Cedric  and  Eric  as  they  stood  on  the  bridge. 

2.  What  was  Cedric  taught  at  school  ? 

3.  Choose  two  people  to  be  Cedric  and  Eric,  and  let  them 
hold  a  conversation  about  the  village  and  their  life  in  it. 

4.  Draw  a  picture  of : — 

(a)  An  old  Saxon  wooden  church. 

(b)  An  old  wooden  plough  drawn  by  six  oxen  as 

described  in  this  chapter. 

5.  Let  all  the  pupils  in  the  class  work  together  to  make  a 
model  or  a  “  cut  out 55  of  a  Saxon  village. 

6.  How  did  many  of  the  churls  or  freemen  lose  their  freedom  ? 
How  did  they  pay  for  their  land  ? 

7.  How  did  the  churls  become  thanes  ? 

8.  Write  down  a  list  of  the  things  you  would  find  in  a  village 
of  to-day  that  were  absent  from  the  Saxon  village. 
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How  William  the  Norman  became  King 
of  England 

EDWARD,  WILLIAM  AND  HAROLD 
HOWARDS  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 


century  England  was  governed  by  a  good 
and  holy  king,  who  is  sometimes  known  in  history 
as  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  sometimes  as  Saint 
Edward. 

Edward  was  very  fond  of  Duke  William,  the 
ruler  of  Normandy.  Normandy  was  a  part  of 
northern  France,  and  received  its  name  from 
the  Northmen  or  Normans  who  had  settled  there 
before  William’s  time. 

Edward  encouraged  many  Norman  nobles  to 
come  to  England,  and  gave  them  land  and  high 
places  in  the  Government  of  the  country. 

It  is  said  he  promised  that,  since  he  himself 
had  no  children,  Duke  William  should  succeed 
him  as  King  of  England. 

When  Edward  the  Confessor  died,  two  people 
wished  to  become  King  of  England. 
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One  was  William,  Duke  of  Normandy.  The 
other  was  Harold,  the  son  of  a  powerful  English 
earl. 

Now,  whether  Edward  had  ever  really  prom¬ 
ised  William  his  crown  or  not  we  cannot  say. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  before  he  died  he 
told  the  wise  men  of  the  kingdom  to  make 
Harold  king.  This  the  wise  men  did. 

When  William  heard  that  Harold  had  been 
made  king,  he  was  very  angry.  He  said  that 
the  crown  of  England  belonged  to  him  for 
three  reasons. 

The  first  was  that  he  was  Edward’s  cousin, 
and  therefore  had  a  better  claim  to  his  kingdom 
than  Harold.  The  second  was  that  King  Edward 
had  promised  that  he  should  be  the  next  king. 

The  third  reason  was  that  Harold  himself  had 
once  sworn  to  obey  him,  and  to  support  his 
claim  to  the  crown  of  England. 

It  happened  that  Harold  had  once  been 
wrecked  off  the  coast  of  France,  and  had  been 
taken  to  William’s  court. 

There,  it  would  seem,  he  had  been  made  to 
promise,  by  a  trick,  that  he  would  help  William 
to  become  King  of  England. 
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Thus  William  declared  that  Harold  had  broken 
his  promise  and  had  betrayed  him,  and  he 
gathered  together  a  great  army  to  invade 
England. 

THE  BAYEUX  TAPESTRY 

You  know  that  we  learn  the  history  of  long 
ago  in  various  ways. 

For  example,  we  find  out  things  from  old 
books,  such  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  about 
which  you  read  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

You  know,  too,  that  we  learn  much,  especially 
about  the  very  early  days,  from  inscriptions  on 
stone,  and  from  tools,  weapons,  ornaments  and 
other  things,  found  buried  in  the  earth,  which 
belonged  to  the  men  of  the  past. 

But  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
best  account  of  the  story  of  William  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  the  English  King  Harold  has  come 
down  to  us  in  a  wonderful  piece  of  embroidery. 

This  is  known  as  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Bayeux  in 
Normandy,  where  it  is  preserved  with  great 
care,  and  may  still  be  seen. 

It  is  not  known  who  made  this  tapestry. 
Some  people  have  thought  that  it  was  sewn 
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by  William’s  wife,  Matilda,  and  the  ladies  of 
her  Court 

It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  it  was  sewn 
at  the  command  of  William’s  brother,  who  was 
the  Bishop  of  Bayeux. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  picture  done  in  em¬ 
broidery  ?  The  Bayeux  Tapestry  consists  of 
many  pictures — seventy-two  scenes  which  tell  the 
story  of  William  and  Harold. 

They  are  embroidered  in  bright-coloured  wools. 
The  sewing  is  done  on  a  strip  of  linen,  which 
has  now  turned  brownish  with  age. 

The  strip  is  twenty  inches  wide  (probably  a 
little  more  than  the  width  of  your  desk). 

As  you  may  imagine,  since  seventy-two  pictures 
are  shown,  the  strip  is  very  long.  It  is,  in  fact, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length.  How  many 
times  would  it  go  round  your  class-room  walls? 

The  people  who  sewed  the  Tapestry  have  not 
tried  to  make  the  scenes  entirely  life-like.  There 
are  blue  horses  with  red  legs,  and  yellow  horses 
with  green  legs. 

Nevertheless  the  scenes  give  us  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  picture  of  early  English  and  Norman  times. 

We  see  what  buildings  and  ships  were  like  ; 
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what  kind  of  weapons  the  soldiers  used,  and 
what  armour  they  wore. 

Sentences  telling  what  each  picture  represents 
are  sewn  above  the  pictures.  The  language  used 
is  Latin. 

Above  the  funeral  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
for  instance,  are  written  words  which  mean  in 
English  :  “  Here  the  body  of  King  Edward  is 

carried  to  the  church.55 

WHAT  THE  TAPESTRY  TELLS 

The  story  told  by  the  Tapestry  begins  where 
Harold  takes  leave  of  King  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor  in  order  to  go  upon  a  journey. 

It  then  shows  the  events  of  Harold’s  voyage, 
and  his  arrival  in  Normandy.  It  gives  also  the 
story  of  his  oath  to  William. 

It  next  shows  the  death  of  Edward,  followed 
by  Harold’s  coronation.  We  see  the  news  of 
this  being  brought  to  William,  and  William’s 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England. 

We  then  see  William’s  voyage  and  landing 
near  Hastings.  We  see  his  soldiers  building  a 
great  wooden  castle  there,  from  which  they  go 
out  to  harry  the  land  for  food. 
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This  Picture  shows  the  Normans  landing  on  English  Soil. 
The  Horses  are  being  taken  Ashore,  and  Forage  Parties 
are  setting  out. 


Now,  when  Harold  heard  that  William  was 
mustering  an  army  to  invade  his  country,  he  called 
upon  the  men  of  England  to  come  to  his  aid. 

But  while  he  was  waiting  for  William  in  the 
south,  news  came  of  a  rebellion  in  the  north. 
Harold  had  to  take  his  army  away  north  to 
crush  the  rebels. 

He  had  just  defeated  them  in  battle  at  Stam¬ 
ford  Bridge  when  the  news  was  brought  of 
William’s  landing. 

He  and  his  fighting  men,  therefore,  shouldered 
their  battle-axes  and  hastened  to  London.  There 
they  rested  for  a  week. 

Then,  refreshed  by  the  rest,  they  marched  to 
the  south  coast. 

Near  Hastings  they  came  to  a  hill,  afterwards 
called  Senlac,  where  Harold  pitched  his  camp. 
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The  Battle  of  Senlac,  near  Hastings.  The  English,  attacked 
on  two  Sides,  defend  themselves  against  the  Charging 

Horsemen. 

Right  across  the  hill  he  built  a  fence  or  palisade, 
behind  which  he  placed  his  soldiers. 

In  Harold’s  army  there  were  two  kinds  of 
soldiers.  The  best  were  the  Huscarls,  that  is, 
the  “  House-men,”  or  King’s  Bodyguard.  They 
were  well  armed  and  well  trained. 

The  rest  of  the  soldiers  were  simply  farmers, 
poorly  armed,  who  left  their  work  on  the  land 
and  came  to  help  the  king  in  time  of  danger. 

In  order  to  use  his  army  to  the  best  advantage, 
Harold  placed  the  huscarls  in  front,  and  the 
thanes  behind  the  huscarls  and  on  their  right 
and  left. 

Harold  and  his  brothers  rode  along  the  whole 
length  of  his  army,  warning  the  men  on  no 
account  to  leave  their  places  to  pursue  the 
enemy. 
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Then  Harold  and  his  two  brothers  took  up 
their  position  in  the  centre  of  the  huscarls. 

Hearing  that  Harold  was  at  Senlac,  William 
and  his  army  set  out  for  Hastings.  Arrived  in 
sight  of  the  English  force,  they  stopped  to  put 
on  their  armour. 

The  story  is  told  that  when  William  put  on 
his  coat  of  mail,  he  put  it  on  back  to  front. 
“  Now  this  is  a  good  sign  and  lucky,”  said  he. 
“  The  Duke  shall  this  day  be  turned  into  a 
king.” 

The  Normans  attacked  up  the  hill,  but  Harold 
and  his  huscarls,  secure  behind  their  palisade, 
hewed  them  down  in  great  numbers.  The 
Normans  turned  and  retreated  down  the  hill. 

William  rallied  his  men  and  made  a  still 
fiercer  attack.  It  had  no  better  result.  Again 
his  men  were  hurled  in  confusion  down  the 

hill. 

Then  a  clever  trick  was  played  by  William* 
A  third  time  the  Normans  ascended  the  hill, 
and  then  pretended  to  run  away. 

Some  of  the  untrained  English  soldiers,  dis¬ 
regarding  Harold’s  orders,  broke  from  the  ranks, 
and  ran  after  them.  The  Normans  turned  and 
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killed  nearly  all  of  them.  They  then  attacked 
the  palisade  again.  But  the  English  fought 
stubbornly  on,  and  William  began  to  despair. 

Towards  evening  he  adopted  a  new  plan. 
He  made  his  archers  shoot  their  arrows  into 
the  air,  so  that  they  rained  down  upon  the 
heads  of  the  English. 

One  of  the  arrows  pierced  Harold  in  the  eye 
and  he  fell.  The  huscarls  still  fought  on,  but 
there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  victory. 

Darkness  fell.  On  the  Tapestry  we  see  a  few 
soldiers  of  the  English  army  making  their  way 
back  to  London;  but  many  more  lie  on  the  hill 
of  Senlac  with  Harold  and  his  brothers. 

Thus  did  William  the  Conqueror  come  to 
England  in  the  year  1066. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Give  three  reasons  why  William  claimed  the  throne  of 
England. 

2.  Write,  or  tell,  what  you  know  about  the  Bayeux  Tapestry. 

3.  Copy  some  of  the  figures  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry. 

4.  Look  at  the  picture  of  the  piece  of  Bayeux  Tapestry  and 
describe  everything  of  interest  that  you  notice. 

5.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  people  who  served  in 
Harold’s  army. 

6.  In  what  year  did  William  of  Normandy  conquer  England  ? 
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